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IS THERE A CLASH OF CIVILIZATIONS? 
ISLAM, DEMOCRACY, AND U.S.-MIDDLE EAST 
AND CENTRAL ASIA POLICY 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 2006 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Middle East 

AND Central Asia, 

Committee on International Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:37 a.m. in room 
2200, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. The Subcommittee will begin. Thank you. 
Congressman Berman, for being here, and the President is address- 
ing the Republican Caucus, so a lot of folks are going to come in 
a little bit later. Thank you to the panelists and thank you for the 
audience as well. 

A few days ago, we commemorated a solemn anniversary — the 
fifth anniversary of the deplorable attacks against our nation. 

Five years ago, our eyes could not accept the images being shown 
around the world. Our mind could not fathom the hatred that could 
drive these individuals to kill thousands of innocent human beings. 
At first, we were surprised, but we quickly turned to sorrow, to dis- 
may, to anger and we turned that into a catalyst for action — a 
strategy to fight the enemy wherever it rears its head. 

Central to defeating the fanatics is the realization that we are 
facing an enemy that has declared a full-fledged war on us and is 
determined to destroy Western civilization and the principles upon 
which it is based. 

To defeat this enemy, and ensure that freedom prevails today, as 
a democracy prevailed over communism in the last century, we 
must truly understand the nature of the evolving enemy. We must 
understand the mindset of those radicals — their rulers, their view 
of the battlefield — in order for our strategies to be truly effective. 

Are we, in fact, engaged in a clash of civilizations with the Mid- 
dle East and Central Asia as the central front in this struggle? 

What should U.S. policy focus on in order to fight these Islamic 
extremist’s mounting offensive against those who refuse to espouse 
their radical theologies? 

According to Samuel Huntington, the creator of the “class of civ- 
ilization” theory, the primary source of conflict in the post-Cold 
War period, will be triggered by cultural and religious conflicts, 
rather than political and economic ones. The principal conflicts will 
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occur between groups of “different civilizations.” In particular, 
Huntington states that the conflicts will occur between the recent 
emergence of radical Islam and terrorism as well as with the “long 
history of confrontation between the Middle East and Europe.” 

Some question the applicability of this theory to the current 
struggle against Islamist terrorism, given the absence of a core 
state. But what of state-sponsors of terrorism such as Iran and 
Syria? How should we view Iran’s longstanding desire to export its 
Islamic revolution and exert itself as a regional, if not global, 
power? How does Iran affect the ideology of destruction espoused 
by the jihadists? 

Others who disagree with Huntington’s theory argue that his 
analysis overly generalizes Islam, and overlooks important cul- 
tural, religious, and ethnic differences between Muslims. 

One such critic is Daniel Pipes, director of the Middle East 
Forum and a prize-winning columnist. Pipes opposes Huntington’s 
theory that islam is fundamentally at odds with Western civiliza- 
tion, and argues that the problem is rooted in radical Islam rather 
than Islam as a whole. 

Others, such as Dr. Wafa Sulton, described the current struggle 
as “a battle between modernity and barbarism.” Dr. Wafa Sultan 
is a Syrian-American psychiatrist who has debated frequently on 
al-Jazeera and is facing constant death threats and security con- 
cerns for her criticism of radical Islam. 

Mr. Tony Blankley, one of our distinguished panelists today, 
notes that the radical Muslim fundamentalists are “postmodern, 
not pre-modern, they are designing a distinctly Western fascist 
version of Islam that is less and less connected to the islam of their 
Middle East homeland.” 

But there are degrees of radicalism. Some are prepared to mur- 
der in what they feel is their religious duty. Other are supportive 
or protective of these jihadists. Still others do not embrace the tac- 
tics employed by the jihadists but share their convictions and per- 
ceptions of the extremists. 

Thus, how can U.S. strategies be crafted to address these dif- 
ferent levels of involvement and support? 

For example, experts say that many Islamic terrorist groups 
pledge allegiance to al-Qaeda but are not directly linked to this ter- 
rorist entity. What is it that binds them to al-Qaeda? What is it 
about bin Laden, or other extremist Islamist terrorist leaders, or 
the ideology itself that attacks the recruits? How much of the ide- 
ology of destruction that drives these Islamofascists is rooted in 
faith? In politics? In personal vengeance for any socio-economic ills 
that may have befallen the jihadists or their relatives? 

Is one entity focused on the global strategy while other Islamist 
terrorist groups use that to achieve individual, or country-specific 
objectives? 

Ultimately, according to Huntington, the reality we face is: “A 
West at the peak of its power confronting non-West that increas- 
ingly have the desire, the will and the resources to shape the world 
in non-Western ways.” 

But is it the West in the traditional sense that is the target or 
is the target the growing coalition of democracies and governments 
aspiring to create free, democratic societies? 
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In short, who and what is the enemy? What emboldens and 
strengthens the enemy? What can undermine and destroy the 
enemy in the long term? 

We hope that today’s discussions, taking place in the shadow of 
the fifth anniversary of the September 11th attacks, will help us 
remember the brutal nature of these extremists and will provide us 
greater insight into their nature, in order to refine our policies and 
defeat them. 

We must never, never forget. We must remain vigilant. The 
enemy is just waiting for us to flinch before its agents descend like 
vultures to prey on our weakness. 

We thank the witnesses for appearing before us today and we 
honor all who are at the forefront of this battle of ideas. With that, 
I would like to turn to the Ranking Member of our Committee, my 
Co-Chair, Mr. Ackerman of New York. 

Mr. Ackerman. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

The 5-year anniversary of the September 11 attacks is an appro- 
priate point for us to pause and take stock of the war against ter- 
rorism, but I find the subject of today’s hearing, is there a clash 
of civilizations, in itself alarming. I see two possibilities. 

One, that 5 years into this conflict we need to have a hearing to 
help define and describe our enemy because the Bush Administra- 
tion has ignored one of the most basic and obvious dictums of strat- 
egy — to know one’s enemy, and without accurately understanding 
who and what they are fighting against they can’t hope to fashion 
a successful response. 

The second possibility is that this hearing is just another pre- 
election gambit to scare the public and bolt the support for the war 
in Iraq by engaging in enormous historic make-believe and pro- 
posing some parallel to World War III. 

Actually, there is also a third possibility that both of these inter- 
pretations are correct. 

I agree that there is a great struggle occurring within Islam and 
the outcome of that struggle will have a global impact on more 
than just Muslims. But it is equally clear that non-Muslims can 
only have a marginal effect on how that struggle evolves. 

We can and should extol the universal values of peace, freedom, 
tolerance for all peoples. We can and should condemn acts of ter- 
rorism wherever and against whomever they occur. We can and 
should exhort Muslims to publicly and definitively reject these 
within their societies, and those in their societies who justify vio- 
lence in the name of Islam. 

But in the end it is for the global Islamic community to make 
these determinations and reject the extremists who have hijacked 
their faith in the name of a mad quest to return to the 13th cen- 
tury. 

Unfortunately, at a point in history where the United States 
most needs the moral authority to influence the debate, the Admin- 
istration has frittered it away. The Bush Administration has 
turned the near universal international support we had to invade 
Afghanistan in response to September 11th into universal opposi- 
tion to United States leadership in foreign affairs and reflexive 
deafness to our message. 
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Iraq is central to our fight against terrorism, but not for the rea- 
sons suggested by the President. We didn’t invade Iraq as a re- 
sponse to September 11th, and we didn’t invade Iraq to fight al- 
Qaeda. My sad conclusion is the President pushed us to go to war 
in order to create a whipping boy, an example to shock and awe 
them in order to show others what fate awaited them if they re- 
sisted our righteous demands. 

Obviously, not everything has gone according to plan since the 
President’s “mission accomplished” moment aboard the Abraham 
Lincoln, and now we actually have to fight al-Qaeda terrorists in 
Iraq because of the catastrophic incompetence that has character- 
ized the President’s policy in Iraq that allowed the nation to slide 
into civil war and created precisely the unstable and chaotic condi- 
tions in which terrorists thrive. 

It is not the model of American power and dominance that the 
President and his advisors so thoughtlessly expected. Far from it. 

Instead, Iraq has become a quagmire, hindering all other efforts 
to fight terrorism outside of Iraq. The war in Iraq has diverted our 
attention. It has drained resources from the war in Afghanistan 
and allowed the resurgence of the Taliban, the midwives to the 
September 11 attacks. It has damaged our international alliances 
and obliterated our international image. It has cost a fortune in 
borrowed money, and has put tens of thousands of brave Americans 
into hospitals and rehabilitation facilities, and it has sent 2,984 
American service members to their final rest. 

The war against terror, against the fanatical deviants who at- 
tacked us on September 11th, will be a long one. It should involve 
all the assets and capabilities that the United States can bring to 
it. It will be fought militarily on a variety of battlefields but it will 
not be won there because the War on Terror is chiefly about ideas, 
democracy, freedom, tolerance, human rights, rule of law. We all 
know that is what the United States stands for. 

People around the world used to believe that, but a policy that 
focuses solely on capturing and killing terrorists and their leaders 
while ignoring the battle of ideas will not defeat the enemy and in 
the end will not make us safer. The Administration should be de- 
voting its efforts and attention to understanding and undermining 
our true enemies. To date, the Administration has not done that. 
This Congress should be compelling them to do so, and to date we 
have not done that. 

We can win this battle and we must win this battle. Our ideas 
are clearly superior to the murderous, oppressive caliphate advo- 
cated by the enemy, but we are not winning the battle of ideas and 
we will not win if we do not know how to speak to those who might 
be receptive, or worse, can’t even identify them. 

I look forward to hearing from our very distinguished panel, and 
I thank you. Madam Chair, for holding the hearing. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Ackerman. Mr. Berman of 
California. 

Mr. Berman. Madam Chairwoman, I have no opening statement. 
I wouldn’t even try to compete with the breadth and passion of the 
two opening statements I have heard so far. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Wise man. [Laughter.] 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Ackerman. Wise guy. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. I would like to introduce our distinguished 
panel. Tony Blankley is a Washington newspaper columnist and 
television commentator. Since he left his job as press secretary to 
former Speaker of the House of Representatives Newt Gingrich, he 
now is the editor of the editorial page of the Washington Times. 

He has a substantial history in politics and journalism. A former 
deputy attorney general of California, Mr. Blankley came to Wash- 
ington in 1980 to join the staff of President Ronald Reagan, serving 
as speechwriter, senior policy analyst and deputy director of plan- 
ning and evaluation for 6 of the 8 years of the Reagan Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Blankley has been a weekly columnist for the Washington 
Times for 3 years and was editor-at-large and columnist for George 
magazine and a syndicated columnist for the Creators Syndicate. 

Thank you for joining us. 

Next we will hear from Dr. Soner Cagaptay. Dr. Cagaptay is a 
Senior Fellow and Director of the Washington Institute’s Turkish 
Research Program. He has written extensively on United States- 
Turkish relations, Turkish domestic policy, and Turkish nation- 
alism, and has been published in many scholarly journals. 

A historian by training. Dr. Cagaptay wrote his doctoral disserta- 
tion at Yale University on Turkish nationalism. He has taught 
courses at Yale and Princeton on the Middle East, Mediterranean 
and Eastern Europe topics. His spring 2003 course of modern Turk- 
ish history was the first offered by Yale in three decades. 

Currently, he is an assistant professor in the Center for German 
and European Studies at Georgetown University. He is currently 
researching the historical roots of Turkish secularism, the military 
as a safety valve for secular democracy, Turkey’s recent experience 
with Islamic parties and government, and the political liberaliza- 
tion associated with Turkey’s attempted EU accession. 

We welcome you. Thank you. 

After him we will hear from Mr. Steven Simon who is a Senior 
Fellow for Middle Eastern Studies at the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Prior to joining the Council, Dr. Simon specialized in Middle 
Eastern affairs at the RAND Corporation. He came to RAND from 
London where he was the deputy director for the International In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies, and is a Senior Fellow in U.S. Secu- 
rity Studies. Thank you. 

Before moving to Britain in 1999, Dr. Simon served at the White 
House for over 5 years on global issues and Senior Director for 
Trans-National Threats. During this period, he was involved in 
United States counterterrorism policy and operations as well as se- 
curity policy in the Near East and South Asia. 

And rounding up the panel we will hear from Hillel Fradkin. Dr. 
Fradkin is the Director for the Center of islam. Democracy and the 
Future of the Muslim World at the Hudson Institute. Dr. Fradkin 
joined the Hudson Institute as a Senior Fellow in June 2004. 

Prior to joining Hudson, he was president of the Ethics and Pub- 
lic Policy Center where he directed the Islam and American Democ- 
racy Program, the Jewish Studies Program and the Foreign Policy 
Program. From 1998 to 2001, Dr. Fradkin was a fellow at the 
American Enterprise Institute after a decade of service to the Lyn- 
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don Harry Bradley Foundation, serving as vice president. From 
1983 to 1986, Dr. Fradkin was a program director with the John 
Olin Foundation. 

We welcome all of the panelists. Your entire statements will be 
a part of the record, and we would appreciate it if you would limit 
your remarks to 5 minutes so we can have a round of questions. 

I will have to go to a meeting with the Speaker and other folks 
on some of the issues of our legislative agenda. Mr. Pence has 
agreed to chair part of the hearing, and I hope to come back for 
the rest. Thank you. 

Chairman Pence, and Mr. Blankley, we will start with you. 

STATEMENT OF MR. TONY BLANKLEY, EDITORLVL EDITOR, 
“T H E WASHINGTON TIMES” 

Mr. Blankley. Thank you. Madam Chair, Mr. Ackerman, and 
the panel. As was mentioned, I am largely a political creature and 
very far from scholarship, and if I have anything to contribute to 
the Committee, it is that, like congressmen and voters, we are gen- 
eralists who are trying to extract some wisdom from the specialists 
and convert it into policy and politics, and I would like to address 
Mr. Ackerman’s point because I agree with his central assertion 
that we don’t understand after 5 years what the nature of the 
enemy is. 

Now, we can decide who is to blame. It may be the uniqueness 
of the circumstance that it is not typical kind of a war that we are 
facing. Presidents always have responsibility, lead responsibility 
for leading the country. Congress has some. Those of us who are 
commenting have others. 

It strikes me that the toxic nature of the fight that we are in in 
this country today, primarily on what we call the War on Terror, 
is to a substantial extent the product not of bad faith on either 
side, but on a failure to build a consensus both between Repub- 
licans and Democrats, and more generally in the public, as to the 
nature of the threat. And if you can’t agree on the nature of the 
treat, then you can’t agree rationally on what policies you are going 
to want to use to try to defeat that treat. 

I have a quote in my book from Leonard Hand that he wrote dur- 
ing World War II on the bench, the greatest Justice never to make 
it to the Supreme Court, and he was talking about when you can 
intrude on civil liberties, and he made the point in ruling in favor, 
eventually, of infringing First Amendment rights in Dennis v. 
United States; that the test should be whether the gravity of the 
evil discounted by its improbability justifies such invasion of free 
speech as is necessary to avoid the danger. Thus, the greater the 
danger, the more likely it is to occur, the more intrusions are con- 
stitutionally justifiable. 

There is a ferocious debate on surveillance, on all the issues that 
we are familiar with. Those of us largely on the President’s side of 
this debate have been making the point that the danger is go great 
that this is allowed. We can’t believe that people don’t see the rea- 
son of it. 

On the other side, those who don’t see the threat perhaps in the 
magnitude that we do, say you are irrational to be doing these kind 
of intrusions in the absence of a need for it. 
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So that is why I hope there will be other discussions in Congress 
in the future on trying to understand the nature of the threat. It 
is late. It is 5 years in. Yet it is at the beginning of what is prob- 
ably going to be an extraordinarily long process. 

As I say, all I have done over the last 5 years is read the experts, 
talk with experts, and try to observe the scene as a politician and 
try to figure out what reality is, and I have been harsh on the 
President, for whom I wrote the endorsement editorial for the 
Washington Times, and I knew slightly when he was the vice presi- 
dent’s son. I think this is so far beyond politics and friendship and 
partisanship that I think we have to try our best to just be objec- 
tive about it. 

Let me just mention Iraq briefly because it is the central focus 
today, and as I write in the book, if there is a tragedy regarding 
Iraq, whether one agreed with it at the beginning, still does, or 
never did, it has conflated — and the President’s rhetoric is partially 
to blame, others are partially to blame — it has conflated Iraq with 
the essence of the War on Terror. In fact, it either is or isn’t an 
element in the struggle. 

Must as went to North Africa in 1942 at the beginning of World 
War II — I don’t want to keep bringing up World War II, I know it 
is a metaphor that some people don’t like on this — that wasn’t the 
essence of World War II. The essence of World War II was going 
to be to go to Germany, but that was a tactic, an opening gambit. 
It may have been right. It may have been wrong. Iraq may have 
been right. It may have been wrong. 

But the danger is that we have conflated Iraq with what is going 
to be over the next generation the essence of the war. I think the 
essence of our struggle is that we are experiencing a discontinuity 
in history. For the last 70-80 years, there has been a slowly build- 
ing explosion of energy and ferment in Islam. You know, people 
point to the founding of Muslim Brotherhood in 1928 in Egypt. For 
a long time it had been festering amongst the intellectuals and 
small groups, and in the last generation some of these ideas have 
spread out dramatically into the grass roots. 

The spreading out of these ideas is probably not disconnected 
from the rise of the Internet, and, particularly for Western Europe 
and perhaps for the United States Muslims living in these lands 
are getting more and more of their information and thoughts out 
of the Internet — just, by the way, as the printing press gave rise 
to the possibility of Protestantism. You needed to have a Bible if 
you weren’t going to have a priest to explain it to you. It couldn’t 
happen until you had a printing press and cheap Bibles. 

The communication of ideas today through the Internet makes 
possible the rise of new versions of an old and admired religion. 

So this is a great historical process that we are only at the begin- 
ning part of, and those who say, well, if we just bet bin Laden and 
al-Qaeda we will have largely solved the problem. 

I think this is an explosion of energy similar to what we saw 
coming out of European in the 15th century, and while it affected 
the world dramatically, if you weren’t European — you could ask the 
Indians, you could ask the coastal residents of Africa, you could ask 
most of what we now call the third world, it wasn’t about America, 
it wasn’t about Africa — it was about what was going on in Europe. 
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So at the same time that this explosion of energy is having an 
impact — it will have a big one on us, the West, India, other parts 
of the world — it is also about what is going on in Islam. I think it 
is noteworthy, for instance, when we talk about the Iran bomb pos- 
sibility, that we remember that while most of us in the West called 
the Pakistani bomb the Muslim bomb, Iran calls it the Pakistani 
bomb, the Sunni bomb, and they want a Shiite bomb. 

Now, therefore, when we engage that part of the radical Islamist 
threat, the possibility of an Iranian bomb, we have to understand 
we tend to be Western centric even as we engage the forces. We 
have to understand that we are not the only element of the reasons 
for the dynamic process that is going on in Islam. 

I know my time is running out. Let me just very briefly conclude 
with one statistic — it is from the Guardian Newspaper from Britain 
in the fall of 2004 — to give some suggestion that this is no longer 
simply small numbers of people who are being swept up in these 
radical ideas. 

They polled the 1.5-2 million British Muslims, and the Guard- 
ian, by the way, as you know, was opposed to Blair, was opposed 
to Bush. So they weren’t spinning numbers to help the Prime Min- 
ister or the President. And they found that a little bit more than 
10 percent of their respondents in that poll were in favor of the 
idea of committing violent acts against the British Government. 
Another 30 percent were against that, but would refuse to cooper- 
ate with authorities if a co-religionist was being investigated for 
terrorism, and 60 percent, 60 percent of British Muslims would 
prefer to live under Shariah law, Muslim law, rather than under 
British law. 

That gives one some sense. Now, there have been other polls 
since then that have produced results pretty much along the same 
lines. We are looking at a cultural phenomenon where elements of 
Islam are violently alienated from the West. 

One last thought on the opening question of the clash of civiliza- 
tions. I don’t think we should get too hung up with the academic 
analysis of this point — the nature of Islam, the nature of the 
Koran. It is unknowable, of course. But for that segment of Mus- 
lims who are engaging us and are engaging the world, they are mo- 
tivated by their sense, correct or incorrect, of their religion, of their 
culture and of their civilization, and the motive of that oppositional 
force is civilization, even if 80 percent of Islam is not so there, and 
we have to understand that that is the passion and motive and en- 
ergy of the forces that we are opposing. 

So I will leave it there. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Blankley follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Tony Blankley, Editorial Editor, “The 
Washington Times” 

The nature and the origin of the threat posed by radical Islam is vastly more than 
al Qaeda and the stakes are much higher than most people realize. The danger is 
posed by the increasing rate of change and ferment amongst Islam’s fifth of man- 
kind — over a billion human souls. 

One can take some measure of the rapidness of change in modern Islam by the 
fact that scholars are currently not able to even agree on the terms they use to de- 
scribe the process. They continue to struggle over nomenclature. Terms such as fun- 
damentalist, neo-fundamentalists, Islamists, jihadists, pietistic (or sheikist) 
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salafism, jihadist salafism, Wahhabist, Muslim Brotherhood, radical, extremist, mil- 
itant, etc. are used in overlapping and contradictory ways. 

For instance, Olivier Roy, a leading Parisian scholar of contemporary Islam limits 
the use of the term “Islamist” to Muslims who seek to apply Islam comprehensively 
to a state — as opposed to society in general. Whereas, many western analysts use 
the term Islamist as a synonym for armed jihadist or radical. 

But across the range of experts — from American conservative analysts who are 
deeply fearful of Islam to the top European scholars who are much more sympa- 
thetic to Islam’s current potential for good — there is a broad area of agreement on 
the current state of Islam and the West. 

Most experts agree that the current ferment originated in the founding of the 
Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt in 1928 by Hassan al-Banna — the first modern grass- 
roots, urban mass movement of political Islam, designed to defeat western impe- 
rialism and secularism by turning back to a supposedly pristine form of Islam as 
practiced by the founder, Mohammed, and the early generations that followed him. 

In time the Brotherhood gave rise to both moderate reform and violent jihad. The 
latter was championed by Sayyid Qutb in the 1940-60’s, whose book “Signposts on 
the Road,” became the seminal justification for jihad and terror as a necessary re- 
sponse to the predicament of Muslim conditions. 

In Muslim lands of the middle east and central Asia, Islamic theories emerged 
to challenge the legitimacy of their local Muslim leaders — who were seen as captives 
of the West and opposed to bringing into being genuine Islamic rule. Islamists and 
jihadist became primary enemies for the Muslim governments, which executed their 
leaders, such as Sayyid Qutb (who was executed by the Egyptian government in 
1966.) 

Interlacing these developments, of course, has been the impact of wahhabism, 
which gained the conversion of the founder of the House of Saud in 1744. This aus- 
tere, purist strain of Islam remained an inconsequential desert sect until the dis- 
covery of oil in Saudi Arabia. Backed by billions of petro-dollars since the 1970’s, 
it has been spreading an aggressive anti-Western lesson throughout the Islamic 
world, and is one of the key tributaries that has helped form the current raging Is- 
lamic river which threatens to wash over the West. 

One of the key shifts in modern radical Islamist thought has been the new cen- 
trality of individual jihad. Jihad had never been one of the five pillars of Islam — 
the five commitments that every Muslim must make to be a good Muslim: profes- 
sion of faith, prayer, fasting, alms — giving and pilgrimage. 

But Sayyid Qutb and those who have developed his thoughts explicitly included 
jihad as a permanent and individual duty (fard’ayn). As Olivier Roy observes: “This 
is probably the best criterion with which to draw a line between conservative 
neofundamentalists and radical ones: the latter are rightly called jihadists. Among 
the few writings of Osama bin Laden, the definition of jihad as a permanent and 
personal duty holds a central place. His concept of suicide attack is not found in 
Islam.” 

Thus these radicals who claim to be traditionalists have innovated the concept of 
individual jihad. And that therefore, such jihads are not from the Muslim commu- 
nity, but are individual decisions. 

This is important because the recruitment of terrorists today tends to use appeals 
to individual responsibility for upholding Islam, and is ideally suited for the internet 
age where individuals not living in a Muslim land — perhaps sitting alone in their 
apartment in Hamburg or Rotterdam or Falls Church looking for meaning in their 
lives on the internet — make an individual decision to commit to suicidal jihad. 

So long as there were few Muslims in the West and few connections between the 
lands of Islam and Western lands, the intricate theories of these reforming, fun- 
damentalist, literalist, purifying strains of Islam were happily ignored by all in the 
West, except a handful of scholars. 

The theoretical divisions between all these different groups reminds one of the 
similar plethora of factional groups in the emerging left wing of Western politics in 
the first quarter of the twentieth century. Who, other than the hand full of doc- 
trinaire activists, cared to learn the distinctions between the socialist workers party, 
the communist labor party, the communist workers party, etc. 

But in the last thirty years the Muslim population in Europe expanded rapidly 
from a few hundred thousand to over twenty million. And the coming of a globally 
connected world — and particularly the emergence of the internet in the last dec- 
ade — has dumped all this furious passion, theorizing and action into Europe (and 
to a lesser but growing extent, into the United States). 

It has done far more than merely transplant Islam’s internecine struggle to the 
West. Currently Muslims in Europe and the U.S. are not merely disputing amongst 
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themselves how Muslim nations should be run and how Muslims in the middle east 
and Asia should live their lives. 

For the first time in modern history, Muslims are arguing over a three sided de- 
bate regarding whether their role in Europe is to: integrate into European society; 
ghettoize themselves, keeping separate from their European hosts; or convert Eu- 
rope to Islam — the Islamization of Europe as called for in bin Laden’s declarations. 

The last option has been seminally, perhaps prophetically, analyzed by Bat Ye’or 
in her recently published book “Eurabia: The Euro-Arab Axis.” 

It is in the minds of the twenty million and growing Muslims living in Europe 
(and a much smaller, but growing number in the United States) that Danger is 
posed. Some large percentage of these people are content to be good, law abiding, 
culturally integrating citizens. But according to almost all estimates an increasing 
number feel some degree of alienation from the European culture. There are two 
reasons for this. Europeans tend not to greet immigrants as hospitably as Ameri- 
cans do — thus increasing the chance that the immigrant will resent European cul- 
ture. But, importantly, because of the dynamic teaching and debate going on 
amongst Muslims in Europe, many Muslims are coming to believe that they have 
a religious duty not to integrate. 

Amongst that group, some will be content to voluntarily secede from the local cul- 
ture. Others will attempt to change European culture to Islamic form. And yet oth- 
ers will cross over into religiously justified (in their minds) violence. 

Part of the analytical problem here is that both the peaceful and violent separat- 
ists derive their motivations from the same growing Salafist movement, both wings 
of which insist that there be no compromise with non-Islamic governments. 

In trying to understand both the nature of the threat to us, and the range of op- 
tions open to us to combat that threat, I need to pause here and note the emergence 
of the ambiguously motivated Islamic Party of Liberation (Hizh ut-Tahrir al 
Islamiyya.) It is, in the words of French scholar Olivier Roy, a former Islamist party 
that has turned neo-fundamentalist, while keeping some of its Muslim Brotherhood 
past, and insisting on building an Islamist state in the form of a caliphate that 
would rule over all the Muslim people (the ummah). 

It is organized by cells in forty countries, is virulently anti-American and is both 
a conveyor belt and camouflage for terrorism — and yet it does not explicitly advocate 
terrorism. So what are Western governments to do with such an entity. 

The best recent study of this movement was by Zeyno Baran for the Nixon Center 
in Washington D.C., for which she is the Director for International Security and En- 
ergy Programs. She also holds Stanford University’s Firestone Medal for her schol- 
arship on Islam and Democracy. 

Her study points out that the Islamic Party of Liberation shares the same polit- 
ical objectives as terrorists groups. It wants to replace the “judeo-Christian domi- 
nated nation-state system” with a borderless umma. Because it doesn’t call for vio- 
lence, it is both more appealing to many Muslims and harder for a western govern- 
ments to characterize as an outlawed organization. 

“However,” as the Nixon Center study observes, “upon closer analysis it is clear 
that [its] renunciation of violence is only superficial. Violence has been repudiated 
by [them], but other groups working towards the same goals that do use violence 
are never condemned by [them]. The groups never denounce terrorists attacks. In 
many ways it is part of an elegant division of labor. The group itself is active in 
the ideological preparation of the Muslims, while other organizations handle the 
planning and execution of terrorist attacks.” 

In other words, while al-Qaeda is the symbol and one of the implementers of ter- 
rorism, the Islamic Party of Liberation does the ground work of delivering the mes- 
sage and getting into the activist debate that ultimately leads to more recruits for 
terrorism 

In this political communications struggle to win over the minds of European and 
American Muslims, as in most political communication efforts, the advocates try to 
manipulate and intimidate their target audience. So how do European Muslims get 
effected by this constant ideo-religious barrage? 

The Canadian Muslim journalist and author, Irshad Manji at an Aspen Institute 
Berlin conference was remarkably frank in assessing both the nature and extent of 
Muslim extremism in Europe: 

“It mostly depends on how you define extremism. If you mean “literalism,” then 
it is more than widespread — it is mainstream. If you mean the overt preaching of 
violence, then it percolates on the margins. The key is to recognize that because lit- 
eralism is mainstream in Islam today, the thin minority of Muslims who have any 
intention of engaging in terror are nonetheless protected by the vast majority of 
moderate Muslims who don’t know how to debate and dissent with that proclivity. 
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“Let me explain why. We Muslims, even in the West, are routinely raised to be- 
lieve that because the Koran comes after the Torah and the Bible (historically and 
chronologically), it is the final and therefore perfect manifesto of god’s will. The 
Koran, we are taught, does not lend itself to the inconsistencies and ambiguities and 
outright contradictions and, God forbid, human editing like those earlier scriptures. 
Mainstream Muslims believe, as an article of faith, that the Koran is not like any 
other scripture. It is the summit of the holy books. This is a supremacy complex, 
which even moderate Muslims share. And this supremacy complex is dangerous be- 
cause when abuse happens under the banner of Islam, most Muslims do not yet 
know how to debate, dissent, revise or reform. That’s because we have not yet been 
introduced to the possibility, let alone the virtue, of asking questions about out holy 
book. The same cannot be said today for moderate Christians and Jews. 

“In that sense . . . Islamic terrorism, both in the Netherlands and abroad, is able 
to thrive because it is embedded in a wider circle of fellow Muslims. This is the re- 
ality that most Western security experts have yet to grasp. 

“. . . [Because] most Muslims have never been given the permission to interpret 
the Koran freely, they feel it is not their place to denounce those who “know better.” 
Islamist terrorists are expert in quoting the Koran for their purposes. To question 
them, it is widely felt, is to question the Koran itself, and that is off limits.” 

Mr. Manji went on to explain that: “A second reason is the sheer fear of persecu- 
tion from fellow Muslims, even in open societies such as Western Europe and North 
America. Let me illustrate. Despite the anger, venom and death threats I receive 
for having written a book called “The Trouble with Islam” I’m much more surprised 
by the support, affection and even love I hear from fellow Muslims. But most of the 
Muslims who write to me in support, or who whisper “thank-you” in my ear after 
a public event, tell me that they can’t be public about the support. Nor do they feel 
that they can be vocal about their own struggles with the faith today. That’s be- 
cause they fear “persecution.” I have engaged enough of the people who use this 
word to report that they mean more than ostracism. They mean physical reprisal 
against themselves and their families.” 

The Muslim journalist and scholar, Manji, describes a process of the radical few 
intimidating into silence the non radical many. This is not a process unique to Mus- 
lim culture. A very similar process happened in Germany between 1919-1945. 

Then, Germans felt humiliated, confused and swept-up in external forces and cul- 
tural intrusions. The Nazi’s, a tiny minority were both well organized, aggressive 
and claimed to speak for an ancient and true German culture. They particularly tar- 
geted German youth 

As they alienated the youth from their parents, so they both intellectually and 
physically intimidated “good” Germans into silence, then collaboration and eventu- 
ally full support. 

It became both dangerous to ones health and “unGerman” to oppose the Nazi 
movement. In essence in the 1920-30’s in Germany, the Nazi’s had both the “win- 
ning” ideas and the strongest fists. They seemed to have the wind of history at their 
back. Both by inspiration and intimidation they took over a nation adrift. 

Muslims today, both those in traditionally Muslim lands and in Europe and the 
West are similarly situated. Radical Islam, accurately sometimes called Islamo-fas- 
cism, has all of those Nazi “advantages.” They find a Muslim adrift and humiliated 
by the dominance of foreign nations and cultures. They find a large youthful popu- 
lation who increasingly disdain their parents passive habits. 

Just as the Nazis reached back to German m 3 dhology and their supposed Aryan 
racial origins, the radical Islamists are reaching back to the founding ideas and 
myths of their religious culture. 

And, just like the Nazi’s, they are fabricating a mixture of authentic founding 
ideas with expedient new ideas masked as authentically ancient. 

For instance, young Muslims are encouraged by the radical propagandist Mullahs 
to make individual decision to join jihad, and not to turn to parents for guidance 
on marriage mate selection. They are allowed to drink alcohol, shave their beards 
or take on other non-traditional Muslim life styles in order to advance the jihad. 

In many ways these new radical fundamentalists are post-modern, not pre-mod- 
ern. They are certainly designing a distinctly Western version of Islam, that is less 
and less connected to the Islam of their middle eastern homeland. 

It is akin to genetically modifying an organism to make it a more effective in- 
truder in a new host. Radical Western Islam brings with it the combative strength 
and deep faith of its authentic traditions, while constantly modif 3 dng itself in such 
ways as to maximize asymmetrical advantage over liberal, secular European (and 
American) institutions. 

The jihad decision is a particularly critical radical innovation. Traditionally, only 
the doctors of Islamic law, the ulema, were authorized to declare armed jihad. It 
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was also the Ulema’s job to distinguish between jihad and Etna. According to tradi- 
tional doctrine the jihad is a force that restores harmonious order to the world, 
while Etna is the opposite — it is a seditious activity that threatens to fragment the 
faithful Muslim community. 

Under the tradition, only the Ulema can legally declare jihad in its extreme 
form — as an armed struggle. They must Erst make sure it is not a false jihad or 
Etna. 

By overturning the prerogative of the Ulema to make the final decision on armed 
jihad, and instead telling young Muslims that they may individually make the deci- 
sion based on their own reading of the Koran, the radical neo-fundamentalists have 
vastly empowered themselves to organize and fight the West without the traditional 
collective restraints imposed by the Ulema. 

In this way, they are similar to the Nazis of the 1920-30’s, who successfully re- 
duced or eliminated in the minds of German youth (and other vulnerable Germans, 
particularly the economically ravaged petty bourgeois), the authority of traditional 
German institutions such as the church, the government, parents and the profes- 
sors. Instead, the Nazi’s propagandized the youth to individually return to the alleg- 
edly ancient “truths” about tbeir “Aryan race” and reject the guidance of their elders 
and the traditional institutions. 

This Nazi mix of subverting traditional institutions and picking up useful modern 
methods, while urging a faux-return to ancient truths has been usefully called reac- 
tionary modernism. It is a vastly more potent and dangerous movement tban mere 
nostalgia for tbe past or careful and dutiful adherence to tbe literal teachings of a 
culture or religion. 

While fully exploiting young people’s need to feel connected to something authen- 
tic and larger than themselves, it is free to expediently embrace such modern activi- 
ties, customs or methods as their target audience of young Muslems might want to 
cling on to — or which might be useful in the struggle for dominance. The radical 
Islamists are able to rationalize concessions to modernity with ancient sounding 
mumbo jumbo, while still sounding like authentic fundamentalists, and the only 
true voice of Islam. 

The Nazi’s overwhelmed German society by these methods seventy years ago. And 
there is building evidence that the radical Islamists are moving ever more success- 
fully down the same path — particularly within the younger generations of Western 
Muslims in Europe (and to a lesser extent in United States.) 

Thomas Friedman, The New York Times foreign policy columnist, reporting from 
Paris in January of 2005 closed his column on the mood in Paris with the following 
anecdote about his interview of two French Muslim 18 year old girls who were born 
and raised in France. 

“What did I learn from them? That they got all their news from A1 Jazeera TV, 
because they did not believe French TV, that the person they admire most in the 
world is Osama bin Laden, because he was defending Islam, that suicide martydom 
was justified because there was no greater glory than dying in defense of Islam, that 
they saw themselves as Muslims first and French citizens last, and that all their 
friends felt pretty much the same.” 

As I discussed above, Muslims in Europe, and to a lesser extent in America, — 
particularly second and third generation Muslims — should not be considered part of 
a diaspora. Increasingly, they are no longer strongly connected to their family’s 
country of origin. Nor do they intend to return. They are forming their own indige- 
nous Muslim consciousness. Significantly, their connection to Islamic ideas come 
from the internet, books, video and audio tapes — all locations where radical ideas 
and mullahs dominate. 

As the French Islamic scholar, Gilles Kepel describes it: 

“On websites in every European language, whether jihadist or pietist, trendy jar- 
gon blends in with an intense polemic founded on obscure religious references to me- 
dieval scholars ... In cbat rooms, linguistic shortcuts mingle with a profusion of 
Islamic formulas. In the midst of an English text one finds PBUH (for Praise be 
upon him) in Arabic script. . . . All of this debate and intensity seems completely 
unrelated to the social and cultural reality of European Islam as it is lived in the 
worker’s cities. Yet this strange language serves to express some of the tensions 
that pull members of these communities to one side and then the other.” 

The European internet has many radical Islamic “experts” and mullahs who func- 
tion like Dear Abby. European Muslims pose questions — everything from whether 
to be polite to infidels, to how to prepare for jihad — and the “expert” provides an 
immediate answer, often a hodge podge of Koranic citations, quotes from ancient 
scholars and the expert’s own advice. 

It is in this constantly morphing digital environment that a new, increasingly rad- 
ical Islam is emerging in Europe. Disconnected from their homelands, isolated from 
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their non-Muslim neighbors and fellow workers, disconnected from their elders — a 
weird, disembodied globalized radical Islam is appealing to Europe’s young Muslims. 
But not just to the Muslims. 

Converts to Islam is a growing element. Olivier Roy identifies four categories of 
converts: politicized rebels, religious nomads, former drug addicts and petty thieves, 
and Blacks, Latinos and persons of mixed race. 

The first category is catching European youth who a generation ago would have 
been swept up in Marxist movements. John Walker Lindh — the California A1 Qaeda 
caught in Afghanistan — typifies the religious seeker. Drug addicts and thieves are 
seeking structure and support, while some young people of color find radical Islam 
a “rebuke” to a European or American society they feel has rejected them. Of course 
these converts are “an intense focus of terrorist networks” precisely because they 
do not “look” Muslim. 

Prisons are obviously fertile recruiting grounds for terrorists. And, due to a com- 
bination of a false sense of tolerance and an almost inexplicable ignorance, prison 
authorities in both America and Europe are permitting radical, Wahhabist mullahs 
into the prisons — in much the same way as a Catholic priest or a Methodist min- 
ister might be invited in. 

A generation ago, the American Black Muslim movement, whatever else might be 
said about it, went into the prisons and reclaimed young criminals to a life of good 
manners, gainful employment, respect for women, self-respect and usually lawful- 
ness. Today the radical Muslim recruiters are enlisting an already battle hardened 
legion into the ranks of Islamic terrorists. 

It is hard to quantify the current attitudes of Muslims in Europe because recent 
polling is spotty, but the Guardian Newspaper in Britain had done some reliable 
polling. In March of 2004, 13% of British Muslims favored more terrorist attacks 
on the United States. Another Guardian poll from November 2004 found that 86% 
of British Muslims were against the use of violence in Britain to gain political objec- 
tives. This was cited as good news by the liberal Guardian newspaper. But in fact 
it is appalling that over one in ten British Muslims (the 14% that didn’t oppose vio- 
lence) would admit to a pollster that they were in favor of political terrorism in the 
country they called home. 

In November of 2004, 61% of British Muslims wanted Sharia (Koranic-guided) law 
rather than British law applied to Muslims in Britain for civil matters — assuming 
it did not violate regular Ilritish law. And, in the same sample, one in four British 
Muslims (26%) believed that the Muslim community has already integrated too 
much into British society. That is up from 17% in a previous poll. Slightly more, 
33% think more integrating should occur. But that number is down sharply from 
41% in a previous poll. 

Although those absolute numbers are fairly disturbing, the rapid movement in the 
numbers should be seen as even more alarming. A drop in support for becoming in- 
tegrated into their society from over four in ten to barely three in ten (with almost 
all of that drop in support not stopping at undecided, but moving from 17% to 26% 
to the belief that they have already integrated too much) is an unambiguous indi- 
cator that the radical, culturally assertive argument is quickly winning the day in 
the already established British Muslim community. Attitudes of new immigrants is 
overwhelmingly likely to be even more hostile to Western culture. 

While there are few good numbers available to objectively measure the magnitude 
of this aggressive cultural attitude, some numbers and events are suggestive of the 
growing danger. 

In June 2004 Ken Macdonald, British Director of Public Prosecutions reported 
that he might re-open criminal investigations of 117 Muslim British Women who 
had been murdered because they were suspected to be victims in “honour killings,” 
in which Muslim men, under Muslim traditional laws are allowed to kill their wives, 
daughters and sisters if they believe they are “perceived to bring dishonor on their 
families.” 

In January 2005 British Muslim cleric Omar Bakri Mohammed was reported by 
the London Times to have been monitored by that newspaper broadcasting on his 
internet site condoning suicide terrorist attacks and urging young British Muslims 
to join al-Qaeda. “I believe the whole of Britain has become Dar ul-Harb (land of 
war). In such a state the kuffar (non-believer) has no sanctity for their own life or 
property”, he said. He went on to advise one Muslim woman that she was permitted 
to become a suicide bomber. 

After the broadcast, Mr. Bakri told the London Times that he was not calling for 
violent action in the U.K. He said his definition of Britain as Dar ul-Harb was “theo- 
retical.” 
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A few days later he was monitored telling his listeners “Al-Qaeda and all its 
branches and organizations of the world, that is the victorious group and they have 
the emir and you are obliged to join. There is no need to mess about.” 

Two nights later he broadcast that the voices of dead Mujahidin were calling 
young Britons to fight. “These people are calling you and shouting to you from far 
distant places: al jihad, al jihad. They say to you my dear Muslim brothers, “’Where 
is your weapon, where is your weapon? Come on to the jihad.” 

While the British authorities could detain him if he were deemed a terrorist asso- 
ciate under the Anti-terrorism Crime and Security Act, they had not yet done so 
after those broadcasts. 

On a slightly different front, the British Advertising Standards Authority reported 
in January 2005 that British Muslims have stepped up a campaign of defacing or 
tearing down public billboards that feature adds that elements in the Muslim com- 
munity consider inappropriate, such as ads for perfume, hair dye, undergarments 
and ads for television shows of which they disapprove. 

In April 2004 Germany’s Office for the Protection of the Constitution (BFV, one 
of three German intelligence services) issued a major report on Islamic extremism 
in Germany. While it could only identify 57,300 specific individual Muslims as “rad- 
ical” (German bureaucrats are justly renowned for their careful attention to detail 
supported by impeccable record-keeping), Otto Schilly, the German Interior Minister 
stated that the extremist Islamist groups command a much larger number of covert 
sympathizers and had extended its influence to a wider swathe of the Muslim popu- 
lation than a year before. He added that they are reaching many more people with 
their “disintegrative activities” that were “in particular attracting a younger fol- 
lowing.” 

Minister Schilly expressed concern that the largest Islamic organization in Ger- 
many, Milli Gorus, while still technically a legal operation under German law has 
developed “a strong anti-western and anti-democratic character.” The organization 
specifically tries to indoctrinate Muslims living in Germany. “We’re very critical of 
their youth work”, said Schilly. 

In November 2004 German television broadcast the words and images of a Ger- 
man Turkish Imam urging his Bavarian prayer room to “take advantage of democ- 
racy to further our cause 

In Norway in December of 2004, the Norwegian Prime Minister, Kjell Magne 
Bondevik, expressed disappointment that “Most of Norway’s top politicians, but very 
few Imams participated in a torchlight protest march against violence and ter- 
rorism.” The March was to express outrage at the murder in nearby Holland the 
week before of film maker Theo van Gogh by a Muslim terrorist. 

This boycott by leading Muslims in Norway came just days after the spokesman 
for the Islamic Council in Norway, Zahid Mukhtar, had said on national television 
that he could “understand that Muslims had been provoked by van Gogh’s latest 
film, and that he could understand why someone murdered him.” 

Meanwhile, in Canada the debate about whether to establish Shairah law for Ca- 
nadian Muslims is heating up. Shariah is the broad collection of laws compiled over 
a thousand years of Muslim jurisprudence based on the Koran and its com- 
mentaries, the Sunnah or Hadith. In 2004 Ontario Attorney General Marion Boyd 
suggested the possibility of applying Shariah under a 1991 Canadian arbitration 
law. Muslims in Canada have been engaged in a heated debate which Farzana Has- 
san-Shahid, the President of Muslims Against Terrorism, Canada, describes as “now 
being perceived as a battle between devout Muslims, and those who are Muslim in 
name only, whose sole objective . . . is to denigrate Islam and vilify Muslims.” This 
argument, that if you are not radical you are not a good Muslim, is of a piece with 
the Nazi argument in the 1920’s and 1930’s that if you are not a Nazi, you are not 
a good German and not a good child of the fatherland. 

The radical Islamist’s assertion that Shariah should apply in Canada or Europe 
is another example of how they are manipulating Islamic traditions for the modern 
purpose of jihad and cultural aggression. Shariah was meant to apply in Muslim 
lands. Europe (and, obviously North America) were not such lands. Non-Islamic 
lands were designated either Dar al-Harb, the land of war, or Dar al-Sulh, the land 
of truce. The traditional, non-jihadists have historically designated Europe the land 
of truce — thus neither Shariah nor jihad would be legitimate. 

But radical groups such as the European Eatwa Council — which is the legal arm 
of the British-based Federation of Islamic Organizations in Europe (FIOE) has re- 
designated Europe as part of “the land of Islam.” Thus, they assert that Muslim’s 
are entitled to be judged by Shariah law, rather than the enacted law of which ever 
country they happen to be living in. 

Whether in Britain, where 61% of British Muslims want to live under shariah, 
or Canada, where the fight is just now heating up, it is almost inevitable that the 
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side calling for a return to an alleged traditional, devout Islam are going to win 
these battles within the Muslim communities. 

Once a Muslim in the West has accepted that first premise of returning to “de- 
vout” Islam, as opposed to “Islam in name only,” it becomes progressively harder 
to oppose the terrorist elements within their community. For example, in the same 
Guardian newspaper poll of November 2004 in Britain that found 86% opposed to 
the use of violence to gain their political ends, only about 70% told pollsters they 
would turn in a fellow Muslim if he was a terrorist. 

So in Britain by the end of 2004, already about one in ten Muslims admit to be 
willing to commit terrorist acts, and one in three admit to be willing to protect Mus- 
lim terrorists from lawful authorities, while six in ten want to be governed by Mus- 
lim Shariah law rather than British law. And, virtually every law enforcement orga- 
nization, intelligence expert and Islamic scholar believes the trend continues to 
move towards such attitudes and away from traditional, law abiding and assimi- 
lating intentions. Muslim parts of Paris, Rotterdam and other European cities are 
already called “no-go zones” for ethnic Europeans, including armed policemen. As 
the Muslim populations expand and their level of cultural/religious assertiveness ex- 
pands, more and more European geography will be “reclaimed” for Islam. Europe 
will become pock-marked with increasing numbers of “little Fallujah’s” that will be 
impenetrable by anything short of military units. 

Thus, as the partially ersatz westernized internet-communicated fundamentalism 
expands its reach in to European (and to a lesser, but probably increasing extent 
American) Muslim communities, not only will Islamic cultural aggression against a 
seemingly passive and apologetic indigenous population increase, but the zone of 
safety and support for the actual terrorist will expand. 

For much of the West, but particularly for Europe, there is a blind denial that 
anything transforming in the world is really happening. For these people — which in- 
cludes most of the European elites and far too many American politicians and jour- 
nalists — it remains business and politics as usual. They are as sheep that cannot 
sense the wolf pack in the woods. Or if they see the odd wolf tail, they can’t imagine 
that the other end of the animal could at any moment be sinking its teeth into their 
throats. They have never been slaughtered before; surely they won’t be slaughtered 
now. So they go on munching. 

Even for those who recognize the magnitude of the danger, there exists an inabil- 
ity to consider responses other than those that flow out of current practices and 
mentalities. 

The central shortcomings of the West’s feeble response, to date, derive from the 
natural human instinct to forget the distant past and to assume that the more or 
less benign trends of the recent past will continue. In fact, human history unfolds 
much more by discontinuities from the past and dynamic social responses to the 
present. From the extraordinary explosion of Alexander the Great, to the birth of 
Christ, to the French Revolution to the American Civil War to the rise of Hitler, 
shocking discontinuities from the status quo have defined the path of history. 

King Darius of Persia never imagined — even as he faced Alexander at the begin- 
ning of the Battle of Issus in 333 B.C., that within three years he would be dead, 
his Achaemenid Dynasty ended and the great hegemonic Persian Empire crushed 
and conquered as a result of that outnumbered Macedonian upstart. 

American farmers in 1860 never dreamed that within months their husbands, 
sons and brothers would be killed in battle, and America would be transmogrified 
by continental war. And Londoners in the summer of 1939, my parents included, 
would have been disbelieving if they had been told that soon 40,000 of their fellow 
Londoners would lie dead in the streets from German bombing, and that within five 
years Great Britain would never be great again. 

There is no more misleading phrase in the English language than “if current 
trends continue.” Stability is an illusion. Change is all. For both individuals and 
peoples, current trends never continue for very long. The better way to think is to 
ask when the current trends will stop, and what will follow them. 

The first discontinuity that must be recognized, as I mentioned, is that the danger 
is not merely Osama bin Laden and a few thousand terrorists who may kill several 
thousand people and knock down some buildings. Although, Bin Laden and those 
he has inspired, alone, are a mortal threat. Rather, we are confronted with Islam 
in ferment and insurgent as it has not been in at least a half a millennium — if not 
a millennium and a half. 

A great people, a proud culture, and a powerfully faith-inducing religion — a fifth 
of mankind — is unleashing an expansive energy at magnitudes that cannot yet be 
measured. Efforts to count the “jihaddist” percentage is pointless, if not dangerously 
misleading. There is a dynamic process underway that may peter out before it 
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touches one in a hundred Muslims. Or, it may impassion a vastly greater number. 
The latter is the far more likely eventuality. 

A force of Muslim energy is being released that has not been seen at least since 
the rise of the Ottoman Turks in the 15th century. In the following two hundred 
years that energy overwhelmed Bulgaria, Serbia, Andrianople, Kosovo, most of the 
rest of the Balkan Peninsular Constantinople, IBudapest, Transylvania, Walachia, 
Moldavia, Persia, Egypt, Syria, and Greece. Only at the gates of Vienna in 1683, 
was the surge finally stopped — and then only barely. 

Today we face a force of human passion and exertion that may well match a simi- 
lar expansion that burst out of Renaissance Europe, and came to be known in the 
West as the Age of Discovery — but was know everywhere else as the age of con- 
quest, imperialism and colonialism. 

And let it be noted, the quality of the human stock that surged out of 15th cen- 
tury Europe was in no way superior to that which today peoples the Islamic world. 

But one must be careful with historic analogies to avoid literalism. History is a 
guide to human potentialities, it is not necessarily a blueprint or predictor of par- 
ticular strategies or tactics. The Ottoman Turks rode forth on horseback with curved 
swords in hand. The energy of Islam today insinuates itself through the forces of 
globalization and the internet. 

It has long been observed by scholars that the Protestant Reformation would not 
have been possible without the invention of movable type by Guttenberg. The doc- 
trinal requirement of a direct relation between the Protestant Christian and his 
bible without the intermediation of a church hierarchy was only possible when bi- 
bles were cheap enough to print that everyman, or at least every small village, could 
afford one. 

The printing press made that possible. And the century-long wars of religion be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant armies and peoples that ensued, killed five to eight 
million European Christians, including a third of all Germans. 

Today, it is beginning to be noticed by astute observers, such as former senior CIA 
official Michael Scheuer, that the world-wide rise of Islamic ferment would not be 
possible without the internet. The internet uniquely creates virtual communities of 
interest. For actual Islamic terrorists, it constitutes a place to be trained in every 
aspect of the terrorist’s art; and renders unnecessary physical training camps such 
as bin Laden set up in Afghanistan only a decade ago — and which we fought a war 
in 2001 to dismantle. 

Similarly, for anyone, Muslim or otherwise, who wants to intellectually engage in 
the passionate debates that currently roil Islam, the debate, the passion, the propa- 
ganda, even the threats and intimidation are only a keyboard away. According to 
one count, the number of explicitly terrorist-supporting internet sites has risen from 
12 to over two thousand in only a couple of years. The number of web sites more 
generally engaged in Islamic ferment are too numerous to yet be counted. 

Beyond that unknown, but obviously growing, number of Muslims around the 
world, who are committed to terrorism, perhaps as great a threat as terrorism 
arises from the Islamic diaspora’s growing cultural and religious assertiveness. This 
is particularly the case in largely secular Europe, where Muslim cultural assimila- 
tion must be considered a failure even before September 11th. 

Curiously, despite (or perhaps because of) America’s deeper and more pervasive 
religious faith and practice, American Muslims have better assimilated into our cul- 
ture. As a nation of immigrants, our culture has always welcomed other peoples 
more instinctively than have the more ethnically homogenous European nations. 
But even in America, the danger of Muslim cultural assertiveness, and in some un- 
known number, support for Islamist terrorists, is a potential danger that must be 
monitored and contained. At this point it is not knowable whether the still gath- 
ering worldwide Islamic ferment and insurgency may come to grip and taint our 
current and growing Muslim population. 

And, what takes this danger beyond prior historical precedent is the high likeli- 
hood that biological, chemical, radiological or (less likely, but possibly) even nuclear 
weapons of mass destruction will come into the hands of radical Muslims, raising 
the quite plausible specter of genocidal warfare anytime in the next few years or 
decades. 

A big part of the problem in understanding the threat comes from not having any 
obvious words to describe it. As linguists explain, an important role of language is 
its capacity to evoke cognitive images which mold our notion of reality. The right 
word or phrase creates an understanding and opens in our minds concepts of things 
we can’t see. 

For example without the word “love,” sentences, paragraphs, sonnets, whole vol- 
umes would be needed to create and communicate the idea. While there are dif- 
ferent kinds of love, yet the use of that one word effectively conveys a whole set 
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of sentiments and relationships which most people immediately understand. The 
word is not a description, but an evocation of an idea. 

And the wrong words create the wrong mental concepts. From the beginning, the 
phrase War on Terror has been a deeply flawed description of both the danger and 
our response. As I discussed, above, the danger is more than terrorist attacks. It 
includes, along with actual terror strikes, immigration, cultural aggression, a con- 
flict of values, religions and life styles. Professor Samuel Huntington’s “Clash of Civ- 
ilizations” is a closer approximation of the danger. 

But even the word “clash” evokes the linear image of a line of confrontation. And 
indeed. Professor Huntington, writing in 1994, described a geographic arc of danger 
from the middle east to Indonesia. In fact, in today’s globalized and internetted 
world, the forces we must confront are ubiquitous. They are ahead of us, behind us 
and within us. 

So also is the word ‘war’ inadequate to evoke in our minds the kind of conduct 
in which we are involved. WW II is what we think of as a war: millions of uniformed 
soldiers, thousands of ships, tanks and airplanes engaged in the activity of materi- 
ally destroying the enemy’s martial assets, seizing geographic locations and eventu- 
ally marching into the enemy’s capital and hanging or imprisoning their leaders. 

But the word war is right, if inadequate, in one crucial mental element. It cor- 
rectly evokes the sense of physical danger and the need for extraordinary action and 
possible sacrifice. It is also partially correct, in that in the course of this struggle, 
there will be conventional military battles. Afghanistan and Iraq were wars as con- 
ventionally understood. There will surely be several others. 

Another problem with the word war is its recent metaphoric usage: Over the last 
quarter century Americans have been called to wars against cancer, drugs, obesity 
and poverty, among other bad things we have in our lives. Thus, the war on terror 
seems to fall somewhere between a cliched metaphor and a literal phrase that 
doesn’t seem to meet the literal definition of the term. The term not only fails to 
describe or accurately evoke the nature of the activity we are engaged in, but it in- 
duces cynicism. 

Perhaps no aspect of our response has been thrown into more disarray over this 
terminological confusion than our legal system. As a nation of constitutional law 
and precedent, the legal status of an activity is vital to determining its constitu- 
tionality. 

During the various states of war over the last two hundred years, our Supreme 
Court has upheld government intrusions on civil liberties, including enforcement of 
laws of sedition, censorship, and internment of both enemy aliens and, in the case 
of the Japanese, American citizens. But whether such intrusions have been constitu- 
tionally permitted has depended on the actual circumstances and — importantly — 
whether or not Congress has authorized a state of war. 

As Chief Justice William Rehnquist wrote in 1998: “When the President acts pur- 
suant to an expressed or implied authorization of Congress, his authority is at its 
maximum, for it includes all that he possesses in his own right plus all that Con- 
gress can delegate ... If his act is held unconstitutional under these cir- 
cumstances, it usually means that the Federal Government as an undivided whole 
lacks power.” 

Currently, while we are engaged in a “War on Terror,” the President has not 
sought a full state of war status. He has merely gained authorization to fight lim- 
ited actions in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

But, of course, if he sought a declaration of war, against whom would it be de- 
clared? On December 8, 1941 Franklin Roosevelt declared war on “The Japanese 
Empire.” On April 2, 1917, Woodrow Wilson declared war on the “Imperial German 
Government.” Against whom would President Bush and Congress declare war in the 
War on Terror? 

Certainly there are several countries which harbor and give succor to terrorists. 
Conceivably, each of those countries could be the subject of war declarations. But 
often the terrorist support in those countries come from rogue elements. And even 
if they are, as governments, guilty of war terror making against the United States, 
such countries do not include all the terror warriors who are or may become aligned 
against us. 

Many, if not most of those combatants making or planning war terror against us 
are in fact private citizens in countries like Britain, France, Germany and Holland, 
which governments would catch and stop them if they could. In the parlance of mili- 
tary strategists, the enemy are “non-state actors.” 

Thus, because there is no government against which to declare comprehensive 
war, the maximum authority of the federal government to prosecute the war cannot 
be invoked. And yet we are at maximum peril. 
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The traditional constitutional war powers are fairly massive and very intrusive. 
President Bush has not requested such authority and thus he has not yet exercised 
them. 

But why has President Bush not sought full constitutional war-fighting authority 
from Congress? 

After all, even the President’s most virulent opponents would concede the man is 
bold and assertive. And those who know the President best are convinced that he 
is fully seized of the existential threat that America currently faces from insurgent 
Islamists. Good heavens, the man has been prepared to upset the entire inter- 
national order, flout the United Nations, outrage our closest European allies, de-sta- 
bilize friendly middle east governments, fight two wars and risk his presidency — 
so determined is he to try to protect our country. 

And yet he has not sought nor exercised full war powers. I would suggest that 
even George the Bold has hesitated because he correctly judges that a majority of 
the public, the politicians and the media do not believe we are actually in a war. 
And that in the absence of a word, a phrase or a concept that convincingly describes 
this dangerous-as-war-but-different condition, the public can only assume that we 
are in a state of less than war. 

In fact,I believe we are in a condition more than war — at least as America has 
understood a war threat since our founding. 

This strange war-but-not-war condition that we find ourselves in was shrewdly 
described by William S. Lind, former Democratic Senator Gary Hart’s military advi- 
sor, and four Army and Marine Corp officers in a recent Marine Corp Gazette article 
describing what they call 4th generation warfare between a nation-state and non 
state actors: 

“In broad terms, fourth generation warfare seems likely to be widely dispersed 
and largely undefined; the distinction between war and peace will be blurred to the 
vanishing point. It will be nonlinear, possibly to the point of having no definable 
battlefields or fronts. The distinction between “civilian” and “military” may dis- 
appear. Actions will occur concurrently throughout all participants’ depths, includ- 
ing their society as a cultural, not just a physical entity.” 

In an odd way, we face a similarly vexing and confusing situation to that which 
the American Indians faced when confronted with European explorers in the 
15th,16th and early 17th centuries. 

The Europeans were not exactly an army, and warfare did not exactly breakout. 
Indeed, often both sides seemed almost friendly and cooperative. Had the Europeans 
been seen as a threat, the Indians could have slaughtered them in short order. Even 
with their guns, there were only a few hundred Europeans, while there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of Indians. 

Only gradually did the part colony, part exploration, part trading quest, part mili- 
tary intrusion gain in magnitude, change in intent, establish beachheads and even- 
tually overwhelm the native population. The Indians lost despite their vast material 
and numerical advantage and their superior knowledge of the geography of what 
turned out to be a battlefield — because they had no point of reference in their his- 
tory to properly judge what they were seeing before their very eyes. 

The challenge for American and the West today is to be mentally alive to the fact 
that what we are experiencing with the Islamist insurgency is something different 
from anything we have experienced before. For Europeans, it is something different 
even than the earlier Muslim expansions. 

Because it is something new for us, our laws, traditions, ethical codes, concepts 
of friend and foe have not evolved to recognize and manage such a threat. As the 
greatest American jurist Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote, “The Life of the law has not 
been logic, it has been experience.” 

As our law and cultural institutions have not experienced this new phenomenon 
of a great cultural insurgency in a globalized, internetted, biological, chemical and 
nuclear weapon-present world, we must consider with a cool logic to what extent 
our self-imposed historic standards of conduct are sufficient to protect us from this 
new danger. 

Abstracted, abridged and modified from my book. The West’s Last Chance: Will 
We Win the Clash of Civilizations? 

Mr. Pence [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Blankley, and I thank the 
panel. 

I will make an exception to my ordinary practice and be fairly 
liberal with the clock. I appreciate your sensitivity to our being 
caught without lights. 
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So with that, I would add as acting Chair my welcome to this 
panel on this provocative question, and recognize Dr. Cagaptay for 
5 minutes with gratitude. 

STATEMENT OF SONER CAGAPTAY, PH.D., DIRECTOR, TURK- 
ISH RESEARCH PROGRAM, THE WASHINGTON INSTITUTE 

FOR NEAR EAST 

Mr. Cagaptay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee for the opportunity to appear before you today. I am 
submitting my full testimony for the record and will summarize my 
statements in specifically discussing the question of a clash of civ- 
ilization. What I would like to do today is look at the case of Tur- 
key and discuss the case of Turkey’s recent drift away from the 
West and in discussing this issue I will have to split between Mus- 
lim countries and the West. 

I spent a month of my summer in Turkey recently and came 
back with amazing and somehow shocking observations and those 
are some of the observations I would like to share with you. 

I think in the post-September 11th world one of the things that 
came about Turkey is that, as a secular country with democracy 
rooted in Western institution, Turkey emerged as the pivotal coun- 
try in debunking the argument that there exists a class of civiliza- 
tions, and for a long time the country does receive a lot of credit 
for that. 

Yet my observations from my trip lead me to believe that there 
is a seismic change going through Turkey right now, and in a sense 
the country’s unique position as a country that is anchored in the 
Western world is being challenged, and it seems to me that the rise 
of the Islamist Justice and Development Party, also know as the 
AKP party government in Turkey in November 2002, is a milestone 
in this process. 

What I would like to do today is highlight some of the changes 
that have taken place in Turkey since 2002, since the AKP came 
to power. 

Until November 2002, Turkish foreign policy was quite predict- 
able. Ankara cooperated with Washington on many issues, from the 
Balkans to the Middle East. It aligned itself with Israel and kept 
arms-length from its Middle East neighbors, such as Syria and 
Iran, which composed various stresses to Turkey, whether in terms 
of regime export from Iran or support for PKK terrorism from 
Syria. On the European front, Turkey pursued an aggressive policy 
of EU accession. This was the picture back in 2002. 

Today, though, it looks quite different. United States-Turkish re- 
lations are strained almost on all Middle East issues. From the 
views on terrorist groups such as Hamas and Hezbollah to dealing 
with Iran and Syria, United States and Turkey have developed 
vastly divergent positions since AKP’s rise to power. 

The question is, how did we get here? What happened in the 4 
years since the AKP came to power? I think we started with the 
Iraq War. Right after the Iraq War, in March 2003, the AKP con- 
trolled parliament in Ankara refused to allow the creation of a 
Northern Front. We all know that. 

After that, though, what happened was the AKP took issue with 
the war and sharply criticized United States policies in Iraq, and 
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then went on to castigate other United States policies in the Mid- 
dle East. This anti-American rhetoric, I think, has caused a shift 
in Turkish public opinion toward the United States and while the 
AKP at the same time pursued rapprochement with Muslim states 
in the Middle East, and, accordingly, I think Turkish and American 
views of the region now diverge significantly. 

Let me give you some examples. While, for example, the United 
States has aimed to isolate Syria internationally, Alff has pursued 
a policy of rapprochement with Damascus. Relations between An- 
kara and Syria improved noticeably since 2002 with the help of 
high-level visits. Turkey’s Prime Minster Recep Tayyip Erdogan, 
and Turkish Foreign Minister Abdullah Gul have visited Damascus 
numerous times. In return, the Syrian Foreign Minister and Syrian 
Prime Minister have appeared in Ankara, and I think the most im- 
portant visit encapsulating the rapprochement was the visit of Syr- 
ian President Bashar al Assad to Turkey in January 2004. 

Whereas only a few years ago, Syria would have been regarded 
as an enemy country because of its support for PKK terrorism, the 
AKP Government received Assad with praise in Ankara. Before 
leaving Ankara, Assad summarized the gist of the Turkish-Syrian 
relations and a successful trip to Turkish network CNN-Turk, and 
he said, “We have moved together from an atmosphere of distrust 
to trust.” 

It is not only Turkey’s relations with Syria but also Turkey’s ties 
with Iran that are improving noticeably since the rise of the AKP. 
Again, many high-level visits, in 2003, the year after the AKP 
came to power, for example, on the ministerial or prime ministerial 
level, from Turkey to Iran, from Iran to Turkey, including one by 
Iranian Foreign Minister Kamal Kharrazi, who has since then also 
paid other visits to Ankara. 

Since 2003, Iran has been claiming to be cracking down on PKK 
terrorism within its borders, which is Ankara’s most pressing con- 
cern vis-a-vis the country. Lately, there have been some signs that 
Turkey — the AKP Government — may be supporting the European 
initiative to block Iran’s nuclearization, but even then, given the 
nature of enhanced ties between Anakara and Tehran, it is very 
hard to believe that, for example, the AKP Government would ever, 
for instance, join international sanctions against Tehran if they 
were to be implemented, let alone take part in any kind of aggres- 
sive action to challenge Iran’s nuclearization. 

So on the one hand, while the AKP has pursued its policy of rap- 
prochement with Iran and Syria, Turkish attitudes toward the 
United States have soured significantly, and I think this has got 
to do with 4 years of extremely harsh criticism of American foreign 
policy in the Middle East by the AKP Government. 

The military incursions into Fallujah, for example, were called 
“genocide” by AKP deputies in the parliament using official par- 
lance, and I think this attitude has created what could be a perma- 
nent dent in Turkish public opinion, whereas in the pre-AKP pe- 
riod, before 2002, more than half of Turks typically expressed fa- 
vorable views of the United States. Today, according to a June Pew 
Center report, only 12 percent view American positively. In that 
study, what is interesting is that the United States is favored less 
in Turkey than in Egypt or Jordon. Now, that is definitely an ac- 
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complishment, though a negative one, I think, as far as AKP’s per- 
formance is concerned. 

Now, clearly some of the blame, I think, in this issue lies here 
in Washington. Americans’ unwillingness to take action against the 
PKK presence in northern Iraq from where the group is attacking 
Turkey is a source of frustration in Turkey, and I saw that during 
the summer. 

Turkish casualties resulting from PKK terrorist attacks have 
been mounting lately at a rate close to that experienced by United 
States forces in Iraq. In fact, yesterday there was a bomb in a 
Turkish town killing 10 people, all children, planted by the PKK. 
So this is aggravating public opinion toward the U.S. and it is a 
tool with which the AKP is facilitating that process. 

Another tool with which the AKP is facilitating the process is 
that the civilian carnage in Iran, footage of that on Turkish net- 
works, has added to the frustration inside the country. Yet there 
is something peculiar about anti-Americanism in Turkey under the 
AKP. 

As I said earlier, whereas in the pre-AKP period a majority of 
the Turks viewed America positively and the Turks were America’s 
best friends in the Muslim world for decades, today they seem to 
have the least favorable opinion of the U.S. anywhere in the Mus- 
lim world. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the AKP’s alternative is the 
Muslim Middle East. The party has demonstrated what I would 
call an intensive and almost bizarre interest in all Muslim causes. 
For example, at the onset of the Israeli/Hezbollah war in July 
Prime Minister Erdogan criticized Israel for trying to wipe out the 
Palestinians in Lebanon, bringing together the Palestinian ques- 
tion and the Hezbollah question in a very murky way. 

On the same day he made this argument, a PKK terror attack 
killed five Turkish soldiers. Erdogan not only failed to mention the 
attack, but also totally omitted the parallels between Hezbollah 
violating Israel’s borders and PKK violating Turkey’s borders and 
how these are actually two terror groups on internationally-recog- 
nized borders. Its foreign policy gives me the impression that Mus- 
lim causes are more important than Turkish ones. 

The change of tone on Turkey’s Middle East policy has not been 
without consequences. The Turkish media have run very lengthy 
anti-Semitic articles. It is a shocking development in a country that 
has always prided itself on helping Jews and saving Jews, from 
those who fled from the Spanish Inquisition to those who fled the 
Nazis. A recent anti-Israeli demonstration which took place while 
I was in Turkey attracted 100,000 people in Istanbul, again a 
shocking development given that in the pre-AKP period such dem- 
onstrations would have attracted a few hundred die-hard jihadists. 

As I mentioned earlier, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
AKP challenges Turkey’s Western orientation not only through its 
foreign policy initiatives, but also through its words, the way it 
spins public opinion, the way it shapes public opinion. The party 
leadership, for example, almost always describes Middle East 
issues as religious conflicts, bringing in the clash of civilizations, 
and shaping Turkish public opinion on such issues through the 
prism of the clash of civilizations. 
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For instance, AKP leader Turkish Prime Minister Erdogan has 
more than once characterized the Israeli-Hezhollah war as a reli- 
gious conflict, stating that “mothers and sons are being martyred 
in Lebanon.” For me, such rhetoric suits more the year 1099 and 
the crusades than Turkey, which is negotiating for entry into EU. 

Another incident in 2005 

Mr. Pence. If the witness could summarize, we are a few min- 
utes late. 

Mr. Cagaptay. I will. At the Arab League summit in Sudan’s 
capital, he said, “The West uses terrorism to sell us weapons,” and 
this is an Arab League summit, so I think in his mind this shows 
where he thinks Turkey belongs — not in the West but, ironically, 
in the Arab world. 

So why is the party pursuing such policies? I think if Islamist 
ideology is one part of it, the other part of it is that there are some 
domestic aspirations. The AKP’s conundrum is that it is not sup- 
ported by a majority of Turks, and the party has used populous for- 
eign policy that bashes the West to boost its domestic standing. 

In a way, the party is not only spoiling Turkish attitudes toward 
the United States, but also drawing from this attitude in terms of 
support for its domestic policy. If Turks think of themselves as 
Muslims first in the foreign policy arena, which is what they are 
doing now, then inevitably one day they will think of themselves 
as Muslims first in the domestic arena, providing more support for 
the AKP. 

In finishing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to highlight that some 
realists will suggest that Turkey’s ongoing drift away from the 
West is an internal matter, and what is more important is to pro- 
mote a short-term AKP commitment to Washington’s policy objec- 
tives in the region, such as encountering Iran’s nuclearization. This 
does not seem viable. Here is why. 

In the recent discussion on sending Turkish peacekeepers to Leb- 
anon, there was fierce debate in the parliament and the Prime 
Minister encountered these rejections or these objections to sending 
peacekeepers to Lebanon, saying that Turkey would neither disarm 
or harm Hezbollah, and then the idea of peacekeepers was ap- 
proved. 

If Turkey, AKP’s Turkey needs to be convinced to take part in 
peacekeeping operations in Lebanon only on the condition that 
Hezbollah will not be confronted, how will the same government 
ever join any action against Iran? 

I can continue, but I think I would like to finish by highlighting 
that the AKP experience in Turkey shows that once in government, 
Islamist parties bring forth change in unexpected ways, even in the 
most secular and democratic of those societies. The AKP’s foreign 
policy is scratching away the Turks’ sense of Turkishness or na- 
tional identity, infusing instead a strong sense of Muslim identity. 

In the rift between the West and the Muslim world, I think Tur- 
key is fast approaching the tipping point at which the cat will not 
walk back. Whether this transformation continues will depend on 
whether the United States takes the right steps to disarm the chief 
facilitator of anti-Americanism in Turkey, PKK terror. As a good 
step, lately we have seen the appointment of a special envoy to dis- 
cuss the issue of combatting PKK terror. 
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A second factor that will determine Turkey’s future are the elec- 
tions in the country in 2002. Will secular, Western-minded Turks — 
long unable to provide a captivating political message — successfully 
challenge the AKP and will the U.S. back up such a message? If 
not, I am afraid that a second AKP Government might well turn 
Turkey into an unrecognizable country — somehow democratic, su- 
perficially secular, and definitely not Western. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cagaptay follows:] 

Statement 

Of 

Soner Cagaptay, Ph.D. 

Senior Fellow, Washington Institute for Near East Policy 


Before the Subcommittee on the Middle East 
and Central Asia 

of the 

Committee on International Relations 
House of Representatives 

Hearing on 

"Is there a Clash of Civilizations? Islam, Democracy, and U.S.-Middle East 

Policy." 

September 14, 2005 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee for the opportunity to 
appear before you today. I am submitting my full testimony for the record and 
will summarize my statement. In discussing the question of a clash of 
civilizations between the West and Muslim countries, I would like to elaborate on 
Turkey, and its Western orientation, specifically the issue of Turkey’s recent drift 
away from the West. 

In the post September 1 1 world, as a secular democracy deeply entrenched in 
Western institutions, Turkey emerged as a pivotal country in debunking the 
argument of a clash of civilizations . Yet, my recent observations lead me to 
believe that Turkey’s unique position as a country anchored in the Western world 
is being challenged . In this regard, the rise of the Islamist Justice and 
Development (AKP) party government in November 2002 presents a 
milestone in driving this process. Hence, I would like to focus my discussion 
today on the gap that has emerged between Turkey and the West since the 
AKP’s rise to power in 2002. 

Turkey’s Foreign Policy Orientation before the AKP 
Until November 2002 . Turkish foreign policy was quite predictable . Ankara 
cooperated enthusiastically with Washington, whether in the Middle East or in the 
Balkans. Turkey aligned itself with Israel and kept at arms length from Middle 
Eastern neighbors such as Syria and Iran. On the European front, Ankara 
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Turkey’s Foreign Policy Orientation since the AKP’s Rise 
Today, though, the picture looks much different. U.S. -Turkish relations are 
strained on almost all Middle East issues . From their views of terrorist groups 
such as Hamas and Hezbollah to dealing with Iran and Syria , the US and Turkey 
have developed vastly disparate views since AKP’s rise to power 

How did we get here? In the run up to the Iraq War in March 2003, Turkey’s AKP 
government refused to allow the creation of a northern front. After that, the AKP 
took issue with the Iraq War, and sharply criticized U.S. policies in Iraq. Later on, 
the AKP castigated other U.S. policies in the Middle East. The AKP has not only 
used anti-American rhetoric, causing a shift in Turkish public opinion towards the 
U.S., but has also pursued rapprochement with Muslim states in the Middle East. 
Accordingly, Turkish and American views of the Middle East have diverged 
significantly. 

For instance, while the U.S. has aimed to isolate Syria internationally. Turkey has 
pursued a policy of rapprochement with Damascus . Relations between Ankara 
and Damascus have improved noticeably since 2002 with the help of high-level 
visits. Turkish Prime Minister Abdullah Gul and Prime Minister Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan have visited Damascus numerous times. In return, Syrian Foreign 
Minister Farouq al-Shara and Prime Minister Mohammed Mustafa Miro have 
visited Ankara. The most important visit encapsulating the rapprochement 
between Ankara and Damascus was Syrian President Bashar al Asad’s January 
2004 trip to Turkey. Whereas only a few years ago, Turkey viewed Syria as an 
enemy country due to Damascus’ support for terrorist Kurdistan Workers Party 
(PKK), Asad was showered with praise by the AKP government. Before leaving 
Ankara, Asad summarized his successful trip to Turkish network CNN-Turk; "We 
have moved together from an atmosphere of distrust to trust." 

Relations between Turkey and Iran have also improved noticeably since the 
AKP’s rise . During 2003, for instance, four high-level visits took place from 
Turkey to Iran (two by Turkish Foreign Minister Gul), and six from Iran to Turkey, 
including one by Iranian foreign minister Kamal Kharrazi. Since 2003, Iran has 
claimed to be cracking down on PKK terrorists within its borders, Ankara's most 
pressing concern. Advances were also seen in the cultural sphere. A December 
2003 treaty on educational cooperation between Turkey and Iran creates 
mechanisms for Turkish students to study in Iran, provides for reciprocal 
scholarships and facilitates the sharing of curricula between the two countries, (a 
difficult endeavor, given that Turkey has a secular education system whereas 
Iran does not). Although lately, there have been signs that Turkey supports the 
European initiative to block Iran’s nuclearization, enhanced ties between Ankara 
and Tehran make it ver y hard to believe t hat the AKP government would ever, for 
instance, loin international sanctions against Tehran, let alone take part in 
aggressive action to challenge Iran’s nuclearization . 
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criticism of American foreign policy in the Middle East -- U.S. military incursions 
into Fallujah in 2004, for example, were officially called a "genocide" in Turkey -- 
have created what could be a permanent dent in public opinion. Whereas in the 
pre-AKP period typically more than half of Turks expressed favorable views of 
the U.S., a June Pew Center survey showed that only 1 2% of Turks view 
America positively . In that study, the U.S. is favored worse in Turkey than in 
Egypt or Jordan. 

Some of the blame lies with Washington. America’s unwillingness to take action 
against terrorist PKK in northern Iraq is a source of frustration. Lately. Turkish 
casualties resulting from PKK attacks have been mounting at a rate close to that 
experienced by U.S. forces in Iraq. The civilian carnage in Iraq itself has added to 
the Turkish frustration. 

Yet, there is something peculiar about anti-Americanism in Turkey under the 
AKP . Whereas in the pre-AKP period, the Turks were America's best friends in 
the Muslim world, today they have the least favorable opinions of the U.S. 

The AKP is also alienatino Turkey's other traditional ally in the region. Israel. A 
good example came eariier this year when Erdogan invited the leader of Hamas's 
military wing, Khaled Mashaal to Ankara, despite criticism from the West and pro- 
Western Turks. The AKP continues to defend the visit, keeps contacts with 
Mashaal, and opposes Western efforts to isolate Hamas. 

Mr. Chairman, the AKP’s alternative is the Muslim Middle East. The party has 
demonstrated an intense and bizarre interest in all "Muslim causes.” Last 
month, at the onset of the Israeli-Hezbollah war, Erdogan lambasted Israel for 
trying to "wipe out the Palestinians" in Lebanon. On the same day, a PKK terror 
attack killed five Turkish soldiers. But Erdogan failed to mention the PKK in his 
speech. Erdogan’s foreign policy gives the impression that Muslim causes are 
more important than Turkish ones. 

The AKP's change of tone on the Mideast isn't without consequences. T he 
Turkish media have run virulently anti-Semitic articles ~ a dreadful development 
in a country that has prided itself on saving Jews who fled the Spanish Inquisition 
as well as the Nazis. A recent anti-Israel demonstration in Istanbul attracted 
around 100,000 people. Before the AKP, anti-Israeli protests would have drawn 
just a few hundred die-hard jihadists. 

Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned eariier, the AKP challenges Turkey’s Western 
orientation not only through its foreign policy initiatives , but also through its 
words . The AKP leadership almost always describes regional issues in the 
Middle East as religious and cuiturai conflicts, shaping Turkish public 
attitudes on such issues through the prism of a clash of civilizations. 
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words . The AKP leadership almost always describes regional issues in the 
Middie East as religious and cultural conflicts, shaping Turkish pubiic 
attitudes on such issues through the prism of a ciash of civiiizations. 

For instance, AKP leader Erdogan has more than once characterized the Israeli- 
Hezbollah war as a religious conflict, stating, for instance, that “mothers and sons 
are being martyred in Lebanon.” Such rhetoric suits more the year 1099 and the 
crusades, than Turkey which is negotiating entry into Europe in 2006 . 

In another incident, in 2005, Erdogan spoke at the Arab League summit in 
Sudan’s capital, Khartoum, saying “The West uses terrorism to sell us weapons.” 
Such remarks show where Erdogan thinks Turkey belongs- not in the West but 
strangely enough, in the Arab world . (The Arab countries showed a better sense 
of national identity vis-a-vis Erdogan: they turned down Turkey’s application to 
join the Arab League, saying Turkey is not an Arab country). 

Why does the AKP pursue such policies? If Islamist ideology constitutes one 
part of the AKP’s foreign-policy calculus, domestic aspirations are another. The 
AKP's conundrum is that it is not supported by a majority of Turks, and has 
therefore used a populist foreign policy that bashes the West to boost its 
domestic standing. 

This is working: Not only are Turkish attitudes toward the U.S. spoiling, but the 
AKP now draws broad domestic support from its foreign policy . If Turks think of 
themselves as Muslims first in the foreign-policy arena, then one day they'll 
think of themselves as Muslims first in the domestic one. A telltale sign of 
the growth of Islamist sentiments is the surge in Islamist media. In the last four 
years, Islamist newspapers have boomed in Turkey. Combined circulation 
figures for the Islamist press in Turkey have almost tripled to more than 1.1 
million today from 441,200 in 2001. Another alarming sign is changing Turkish 
attitudes towards the Christian faith. According to the June Pew Center report, 
today only 15 percent of the Turks have favorable opinions of Christians. 

Mr. Chairman, some policy realists may suggest that Turkey’s ongoing drift away 
from the West is an internal matter and that it is more important to promote a 
short-term AKP commitment to Washington’s policy objectives in the region, such 
as encountering Iran’s nuclearization . This does not seem viable . Here is an 
example showing why. 

Following a recent fierce debate that led up to a parliamentary vote, Turkey 
approved a motion to send peacekeepers to Lebanon. In demonstrating how far 
Turkey has drifted away from the West and towards the Muslim world, Erdogan 
countered public objections to sending peacekeepers to Lebanon, saying that 
"Turkey would neither disarm nor hurt Hezbollah ." With that promise, the T urkish 
parliament approved sending peacekeepers to Lebanon. If AKP’s Turkey 
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Mr. Pence. Thank you, Dr. Cagaptay. And Dr. Simon is recog- 
nized with the Council on Foreign Relations, and very welcome. We 
are grateful that you are here. 

STATEMENT OF MR. STEVEN SIMON, SENIOR FELLOW FOR 

MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES, COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr. Simon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this Committee. My observations are per- 
sonal. They don’t reflect the views of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions which, in any case, doesn’t have a corporate position on these 
matters. 

I would just like to say in a preambular fashion, probably unnec- 
essary, that it is quite awkward to generalize about things relating 
to Islam. It makes more sense — especially given the fact that there 
are 1.4 billion Muslims, give or take, on the face of the planet on 
just about every continent and who differ by nationality, sect, tem- 
perament, profession, class, gender — that generalizations are sus- 
pect or ought to be suspect. 

So when we talk about Islam, we should be talking about the 
way in which Muslims interpret their faith and how they live it. 
It is very difficult to generalize about Islam per se. 

Having said that, I would like to concentrate on seven conditions 
that I think are relevant to the Committee’s concerns today as I 
understood my instructions, and these are seven things that give 
the jihad legs, that make it a robust and durable phenomenon. 

The first is the deep roots of the revival movement in which the 
jihad is embedded. The second is the connection between contem- 
porary salafism or what we might call a hard Islam or fundamen- 
talist Islam and jihadism. The third relates to the changing nature 
of clerical authority within the Islamic world. The fourth factor is 
the globalization of Muslim identity. The fifth is the evolution of 
anti-Americanism among Muslims. The sixth are the linkages be- 
tween jihadism and persisting patterns of social organization, par- 
ticularly in the Arab world. That sound very social sciencey; it is 
much simpler than that. And finally, the continuing debate over 
killing civilians within Islamic jurisprudence; that is, killing civil- 
ians in the defense of Muslim interests. 

Now, the reason I go through this laundry list — and one could 
add to it, of course — is simply to say that the jihad is the result, 
is surviving, on the basis of a host of interlocking factors that are 
mutually reenforcing, and that even if the U.S. were to knock down 
one or another or three of these contributing factors, it would still 
be complex and durable. 

On origins, you know, all I will say is that they are deep. They 
go back to the late 19th and early 20th centuries. This is part of 
a revival movement that came about during the colonial period 
when Muslim thinkers thought, well, you know, what is going on 
here, we are subordinated. We are poor. We don’t control our des- 
tinies. How do we retain our destinies? Well, return to scripture. 
Recover this kind of vitality that lies in sacred scripture and in the 
experience and lessons of the first generations of Muslims. 

Now, in the course of a century, it was transmuted by increas- 
ingly bitter experiences into something with a much harder edge. 
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It is also conflated with this thing that I referred to as salafism. 
The early companions, the first three generations of Mohammed 
are the generations to which these Muslim revivalists look back. 
They are the most authentic, and they are referred to as the ances- 
tors, the salaf, and those who take this point of view very seriously 
are called salafists. 

Now, most of them are pietistic. They focus on the reform of soci- 
ety. Teaching and preaching are their tools. There are politically- 
engaged salafists that do mix it up, but not violently. You can 
think of them as lobbyists in a way, but there is a hard edge to 
salafism and those are the jihadists, and they are informed or 
shaped by a particular element of salafism which emphasizes sec- 
tarian differences and emphasizes the battle that ought to be tak- 
ing place or certainly the separation that should be made between 
Muslims and other religions, particularly Christians and Jews and 
Shiia for that matter. 

So this is a deeply-rooted phenomenon and salafism at this point 
seems to be burgeoning and it is burgeoning because it is a rel- 
atively uncomplicated doctrine. It draws clear distinctions between 
right and wrong, and us and them. It promises a secure personal 
identity, a stable role in a community, and it disregards local cus- 
tomary variations of Islamic practice which have divided Muslims. 
So it tends to bring Muslims together, give them more of an essen- 
tial shared identity, so deep roots. 

Clerical authority, well, this is a theme that has been treated 
many times. I won’t go into a lot of detail about it except to say 
that there seems to be a breakdown of clerical authority which has 
contributed to this easy slide from salafism to jihadism, and as a 
result of this breakdown of clerical authority there is no universally 
credible or authoritative institutional break on the current tend- 
ency to justify violence in religious terms, particularly against civil- 
ians. 

Globalized identity is something I mentioned as important. You 
know, in the 18th and 19th century, increasing literacy made the 
nation state possible. It made national identities possible. Well, 
something is happening in like terms with global Muslim identity. 
In this case it is not literacy so much as it is mass communications. 
I will just illustrate this with one factoid. 

There was a Pew poll in June 2003 in which large majorities in 
eight of nine Muslim survey groups either “completely agreed” or 
“somewhat agreed” with the statement, “I feel more solidarity 
these days with Islamic people living around the world,” and this 
was true in eight or nine of these countries, and you see it now, 
as well, in polling in the United States and in Europe, which was 
not a part of the Pew polling. 

So as this imagined community grows, you get more and more 
Muslims in one place who are taking very seriously the travails of 
Muslims elsewhere, which is why you can get Muslims in London 
and Madrid responding with such alacrity to what they believe is 
happening to their co-religionists in Iraq. 

Anti-Americanism, it really is growing. It is based on so many 
motifs that it is difficult to chip away at any one of them, let alone 
the whole thing. There is a letter by bin Laden which is quite in- 
teresting, and it illustrates this kind of grab bag approach to anti- 
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American rhetoric. It lashes the U.S. for capitalist rapacity, neo-co- 
lonial pretensions, propensity for violence, self-righteous hypocrisy, 
cultural depravity, degradation of women, and, incidently, for hav- 
ing the wrong religion. 

So, you know, this is a very complex weh of anti-American be- 
liefs. It is very difficult to chip away at, and it is spreading. 

I mentioned the social sciencey thing. You have got, in the Mid- 
dle East especially, these sort of parallel societies because political 
activities have been criminalized, and just the very business of 
daily life is extremely complicated by intrusive and feckless bu- 
reaucracies, and so it is very difficult just to live one’s life. 

So informal networks have achieved a great deal in just getting 
some of these things done, whether you want to borrow money, 
whether you want to send your kid to school, whether you want to 
send money abroad if you are an entrepreneur and you don’t want 
to deal with onerous regulatory and tax burdens, you just deal with 
your friends, and this parallel society, this kind of subterranean so- 
ciety, which is so necessary to the continuation of daily life, is a 
world in which radicalism and militancy can easily piggyback onto, 
and this way of living life is now very thoroughly proliferated and 
it has created a very durable home for militants. 

Rules of war, let us just say that there is a debate among 
salafists now about who among the enemy it is legitimate to kill. 
At root, this is an argument about where the line lies between com- 
batant and non-combatant. This is an important argument, and I 
raise it because the consensus that emerges will either put mass 
killers in the category of heretic, which would be good, or, if the 
consensus goes in the other direction, justify their actions and cre- 
ate a permissive environment for others who wish to join the fight 
on brutal terms. So we need to keep our eye on this, although we 
are not legitimate participants in the debate. 

Now, the Committee staff asked for an assessment of jihadist ob- 
jectives. As colleagues have pointed out, there are millions of peo- 
ple who are sympathetic to this cause and perhaps tens of thou- 
sands of jihadists around the world — we really don’t know. It 
seems, on that basis, improbable that they have one shared war 
aim. But you can say that they want to raise the cause, to America 
and its allies, of maintaining a presence in the Muslim lands. They 
want to undermine regional governments whose cooperation makes 
American domination possible. They want to reform Muslim society 
to strengthen its powers of resistance, and they want to push 
America to do awful things that will incite greater hatred against 
it. 

There is little room in this picture for a drive to conquest. In- 
deed, the jihadists describe themselves as “murabitoun” which are 
soldiers that go to the ramparts on the frontiers of Islam to defend 
it against others. 

Mr. Pence. If the witness could conclude. 

Mr. Simon. Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. Pence. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. So what do we do? Well, first, we need to recognize 
that our presence in Iraq will seriously impede our efforts to influ- 
ence hearts and minds. This may change if things work out better 
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in Iraq. At the moment that doesn’t seem likely and that is going 
to be a problem. 

But we can affect perceptions of the United States, and America’s 
generous response to the 2004 tsunami that killed 100,000 people 
in Indonesia had a sharply positive effect on public opinion there, 
and the key factor appeared to be that the perception of the aid 
was that it was unconditional, so there is a lesson there. 

We could also lower the temperature of anti-Americanism by en- 
gaging more energetically with the Israeli-Palestinian critics. I un- 
derstand there are a lot of disincentives to that, but it is out there 
and it is important. 

Finally, we could engage more energetically in diplomatic terms 
in local conflicts where Muslims are coming into conflict with the 
governments that rule them, and help those governments accom- 
modate Muslim concerns before the jihadists co-op those conflicts 
and cause the people involved in them to come after us. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Sorry it took so long. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Simon follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Steven Simon, Senior Fellow for Middle 
Eastern Studies, Council on Foreign Relations 

I would like to thank the members of the committee for the opportunity to speak 
on this vital topic. 

I will concentrate on some of the key questions posed by the Committee: the na- 
ture and origin of Islamist extremism; factors contributing to its rise and those that 
could contribute to its demise; cohesion between groups, messages, and fatwas; and 
objectives — domestic or foreign; global, regional, or local. 

My observations on these issues are personal. They do not reflect the view of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, which takes no position on these matters. They are 
also personal in that other analysts will probably have different answers to these 
questions, which is as it should be. The topic is complicated. And any discussion of 
Islam must acknowledge that in an important practical sense, there is no such 
thing. Rather, there is the complex issue of how Muslims interpret and live their 
faith. The fact that there are 1.4 billion Muslims settled on nearly every continent 
and which differ on the basis of ethnicity, race, nationality, sect, temperament, pro- 
fession, class, and gender should suggest that all generalizations about “Islam” are 
suspect, or ought to be. 

I will concentrate on seven of the conditions that I believe are relevant to the 
Committee’s concerns today: first, the deep roots of the revival movement in which 
the jihad is embedded; second, the connection between contemporary salafism, what 
one might call hard Islam, and jihadism; third, the changing nature of clerical au- 
thority within the Islamic world; fourth, the globalization of Muslim identity; fifth, 
evolution of anti-Americanism among Muslims; sixth, the linkages between jihadism 
and persisting patterns of social organization, particularly in the Arab world; and 
seventh, the continuing debate over killing civilians in defense of Muslim interests. 
The point I wish to make here is that the jihad is mobilized and sustained by a 
wide range of interlocking conditions. Even if one or two of these conditions could 
be ameliorated, the remaining drivers would continue to propel it in our direction. 

Other important factors, including the demographic and socio-economic deter- 
minants related to this global movement, the role of democratization, or the precise 
impact of the new media on Muslim opinion, as well as other significant drivers of 
militancy, I will leave to colleagues to discuss. 

I will close by assessing the objectives of this movement and describing some re- 
sponse options available to us as a society and government. 

Origins. The jihad can be traced back most clearly to the Arab reform movements 
of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. The intellectual leaders of this broad ini- 
tiative were dismayed by the parlous state of affairs in the region. The population 
was largely poor, educational and scientific achievements were few, and colonial ad- 
ministrations dominated government in those areas that an exhausted Ottoman em- 
pire no longer held sway. The evident decline of a once great civilization demanded 
both explanation and a strategy for renewal. Some prominent reformers laid the 
blame for decline on Muslims’ estrangement from the roots of their religion. A com- 
bination of centuries of clerical obfuscation on the one hand and infatuation with 
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the West on the other had cut Muslims off from their spiritual roots. The sources 
of cultural vitality and confidence were lost. They could be regained, however, 
through direct access to scripture and the inspiration offered by the actions and ex- 
periences of Muhammad and his followers at the very dawn of the Islamic era. 
These were the salaf al-salih, the righteous ancestors. Fortified by renewed and 
strengthened faith, Muslims could take what they needed from the vast Western in- 
ventory of scientific and technological advances to improve the material condition 
of Muslim society and ultimately gain independence from foreign powers. 

This brand of salafism evolved significantly since it emerged over a century ago 
in the Middle East. A pivotal figure in this transformation was an Egyptian intellec- 
tual and Qur’an commentator named Say3dd Qutb. Qutb, who was executed in 
Egypt in 1966, was the Solzhenitsyn of that time and place. An impassioned advo- 
cate of justice, he came to see the West as fundamentally corrupt and antithetical 
to Islamic values. He argued that the two worlds were irreconcilable. A reversion 
to the values of the salaf, the righteous ancestors, and reliance on the classic expres- 
sions of God’s revelation would have to be accompanied by a rejection of the West. 
The devolution of earlier forms of salafism into more inward looking and rejectionist 
readings did not take place in a vacuum. During this period, the high expectations 
created by the difficult process of decolonization were unmet, while economic policies 
based on socialism failed to improve the standard of living, particularly in Egypt. 
At the same, post colonial Arab governments lost Palestine to the Jews, raising pop- 
ular doubts about their legitimacy and competence. The salafism of Egyptian radi- 
cals cross-bred with the fundamentalism and xenophobia of Wahhabism at this 
time, as the Saudis provided sanctuary for the Muslim Brotherhood opposition then 
being persecuted by the Nasser regime in Egypt. A special reverence for the medie- 
val scholar Taqi al-Din ibn Taymiyya was a feature of radical thinking, in part be- 
cause of his insistence that without truly Islamic governance there could be no Mus- 
lim society and in part because of his apparent endorsement of rebellion against 
Muslim rulers who failed to enforce Islamic law in their domains. This was the rea- 
soning that animated the assassins of Egyptian President Anwar Sadat in 1981. (It 
was Ibn Taymiyya who urged that jihad be included among the canonical “pillars 
of Islam.”) 

The Salafist Revival. Contemporary salafism forms the milieu in which jihadism 
thrives. It is not, however, the same thing as jihadism. Most salafists are pietistic, 
focusing on the reform of society through the reform of individual mores and pattern 
of behavior. Teaching and preaching are their tools. There are political engaged 
salafists, some of which are establishment clerics, while others are “privatized” 
preachers or social and political commentators committed to salafi goals. They will 
present governments with so-called memoranda of advice that urge reform, or build 
organizations that can lobby, or win new adherents by providing social, medical and 
educational services. Jihadists, who believe that Islam must be defended through 
armed struggle, are the minority of salafists, but they are obviously highly com- 
mitted. The links between salafism and jihadism lie in salafi sectarian hostility to 
Christians, Jews and Shi’a and a literalist reading of the Qur’an, which contains a 
scattering of verses that valorize warfare against unbelievers. Whereas a main- 
stream cleric might contextualize these passages within the overall Qur’anic nar- 
rative and perhaps cast them as ideals appropriate to a very limited set of condi- 
tions, salafists, especially those who are self-educated, will read these verses in an 
unmediated way. The hardest edge to this part of the salafi spectrum is made up 
of the so-called takfiris, who believe it is permissible to kill Muslims whom they 
view as collaborators. The debate over the appropriateness of takfir is an old one. 
Some modern scholars in Saudi Arabia have tried to resuscitate the opposing con- 
cept of irja, which relegates the determination of apostasy to God, who alone is ca- 
pable of knowing what is in a Muslim’s heart. By and large such efforts have been 
unsuccessful. 

Salafism seems to be burgeoning. It is a relatively uncomplicated doctrine and 
draws clear distinctions between right and wrong and us and them. It promises a 
secure personal identity and a role in the community. It eschews local, customary 
variations of Islamic practice, which enhances a sense of interconnectedness among 
salafists living in far-flung places. And it is imbued with the aura of authenticity 
that comes with notion that salafism is Islam as it was practiced by the first three 
generations of Muslims in Arabia. 

Clerical Authority. The breakdown of clerical authority contributes to the easy eli- 
sion of salafism and jihadism. Clerical control over scriptural interpretation and by 
extension over the actions of the community at large began to erode long ago. The 
process was hastened by colonial rule, which enhanced the status of technocrats 
over clerics, and then — inadvertently — by unpopular regimes that put the clergy on 
their payrolls. Co-opting the clergy for the purposes of the state undermined clerical 
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claims to independence, integrity and, of course, authority. As a result, there is now 
no universally credible and authoritative institutional brake on the current tend- 
ency to justify violence in religious terms, particularly against civilians. 

A Globalized Identity. Just as the spread of literacy in 18th and 19th century Eu- 
rope enabled the formation of national identities and the nation state, the spread 
of modern media has enabled Muslims the world over increasingly to see themselves 
as parts of the same community of shared interests, goals, concerns, achievements 
and grievances. 

In Pew polling administered in June 2003, large majorities in eight of nine Mus- 
lim survey groups “completely agreed” or “somewhat agreed” with the statement: “I 
feel more solidarity these days with Islamic people living around the world.” ^ This 
was the case for 80% or more of respondents in Indonesia and Pakistan, while at 
least 70% of those surveyed in Lebanon, Nigeria, and Jordan agreed with the as- 
sessment. In addition, pluralities in Kuwait, Morocco, and the Palestinian Authority 
testified to a greater sense of solidarity. Increasing penetration of information tech- 
nology, access to computers and satellite television will accelerate these trends by 
bringing Muslims together in what the sociologist Benedict Anderson called an 
“imagined community.” Muslim perceptions of growing threats to their religion can 
be expected to reinforce this process. This explains, in part, the alacrity with which 
Spanish and British Muslims carried out terrorist attacks to protest the fate of fel- 
low Muslims in Iraq. 

Anti-Americanism. Against the background of these developments, anti-Ameri- 
canism had been rising in the Muslim, particularly Arab world. These sentiments 
mesh well with a school of religious thought, such as salafism, that deems other 
faiths inferior and by nature subordinate. But highly resonant anti-American motifs 
are common outside of the salafist framework as well. Many of these originated out- 
side of the Muslim world entirely, especially in Europe, and were introduced to the 
region by Nazi and Soviet propaganda in mid-20th century and reinforced by views 
of the U.S. propagated within the non-aligned movement. Bin Laden’s long “Letter 
to the Americans” is a good example of this grab-bag approach to anti-American 
rhetoric. The document lashes the U.S. for its capitalist rapacity, neo-colonial pre- 
tensions, propensity for violence, self-righteous hypocrisy, cultural depravity, deg- 
radation of women, and, incidentally, for having the wrong religion. The substi- 
tution of American power in the region for British authority was bound to tar the 
U.S. with the imperialist brush. President Eisenhower’s rebuke of Britain’s Suez ad- 
venture in 1966 staved this off, but ultimately U.S. support for Israel would take 
its toll. For the most part, we have balanced our commitment to Israel’s security 
with our objectives in the Arab world fairly effectively. The intervention in Iraq, 
however, coupled with a perceived indifference to Palestinian suffering has upset 
this balance and reinforced anti-Americanism. The result has been a more receptive 
environment for recruitment of jihadists and a more permissive setting for their 
tacit supporters. 

Here, too, the new media, especially satellite television and the Internet reinforce 
negative images of the U.S. through a flood of compelling, highly ^aphic images. 
Some of these images present the Muslims as victims; others as victors. All tend 
to frame events as segments of an ongoing good versus evil drama. 

Parallel Societies. Islamic activism makes use of “dense associational networks of 
personal relationships that characterize much of the politics, economic activity and 
culture” in the region. Given the criminalization of political self-expression, intru- 
sive and corrupt bureaucracies, and pervasive surveillance in some Middle Eastern 
countries, it is scarcely surprising that so much public activity is unlicensed and 
below the radar of the state. Informal networks allow entrepreneurs to avoid compli- 
ance with regulatory and tax burdens, send funds out of the country, borrow money, 
or enroll a child in school. Meanwhile, the exclusion of opposition groups from poli- 
tics has led to the formation of informal organizations that in effect supplant a feck- 
less state by setting up their own patronage networks and providing public services. 
These unofficial — and in some cases semi-clandestine — networks give radical activ- 
ists a natural space in which to recruit new members, consolidate their growth, and 
operate undetected by the state. 

Rules of War. There is a debate among salafists about who among the enemy may 
be legitimately targeted. At root, this is an argument about where the line lies be- 
tween combatant and noncombatant. This is an important argument because the 
consensus that emerges will either put mass killers in the category of heretic, or, 
if the consensus goes in the other direction, justify their actions and create a per- 
missive environment for others who wish to join the fight on brutal terms. At this 
point, the clerical debate is tacking to the right, with prestigious clerics like Yusuf 


^The Pew Research Center, “Views of a Changing World,” Final Topline Results, 2003, pg 132 
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al Qaradawi, who condemned the 9/11 attacks, now maintaining that violence 
against Americans in Iraq — including civilian contractors — is permissible. At the 
other end of the spectrum, bin Laden has argued that all Americans in a democracy 
must necessarily be regarded as supporting the oppression of Muslims, because they 
voted for the leader who is implementing these oppressive policies. The logic of this 
argument puts all Americans in the category of combatant. The main source of re- 
straint now seems to be the awareness of some in the jihadist camp that indiscrimi- 
nate violence, or at least violence that takes Muslim lives, risks the loss of Muslim 
hearts and minds. Whether this cautionary stance will ever be applied to non-Mus- 
lim lives by jihadists remains to be seen, but must be regarded as unlikely. 

Jihadist Objectives. The number of jihadists, or would be fighters, is unknowable, 
but educated guesses, like those of Scotland Yard, put the total in the thousands. 
That they all share the same definition of victory, or war aims seems improbable. 
What can be safely said is that the majority, to judge from web sites, religious opin- 
ions, statements of leaders, see themselves in a defensive war against a predatory 
power. Islam as a civilization is under attack and its historic domains are occupied 
or under the threat of conquest. From this perspective, Muslims are at the brink. 
The enemy occupies vast tracts of Central Asia and the Caucasus, Palestine, and 
Iraq while he exercises a more indirect but no less effective hegemony over Egypt 
and the states on the Arab side of the Gulf. Moreover, the enemy insidiously cor- 
rupts Muslims through a cultural penetration and seduces them with a web of lies 
that saps the will to resist. Something must be done. The program that seems to 
have emerged is (a) raise the cost to America and its allies of maintaining a pres- 
ence in Muslim lands; (b) undermine the regional governments whose cooperation 
makes American domination possible; (c) reform Muslim society to strengthen its 
powers of resistance. There seems to be little room for conquest in this model. In- 
deed, jihadists describe themselves as murabitoun, “those who mount the ramparts” 
in defense of Islam’s borders. 

It seems depressingly obvious that many who are imbued with this word-view will 
not be satisfied by merely conciliatory policy changes, to the extent that a broad as- 
sessment of U.S. interests justified such policy departures. Nor would unilateral 
U.S. actions mollify angry and marginalized European Muslims, who decide to lash 
out at the U.S. for the same reason the U.S. was targeted for having supported re- 
gimes that suppressed Islamist oppositions with such gusto. The fact is that the mi- 
gratory process that brought millions of peasants to the cities of the Middle East 
and south Asia has carried millions of Muslims to the urban centers of Europe, thus 
expanding the geographic area of contention. Hence, whether jihadist aims or defen- 
sive or offensive seems to be decreasingly relevant. If the underljdng grievances are 
local, but distributed globally, and expressed in the universalistic terms of jihadist 
rhetoric, boundaries begin to fade. 

Policy responses. Pursuing democratization, even assuming it was in our power to 
bring it about, would almost certainly result in the accession of hostile governments 
in the region. Whether this would defang jihadism is open to question. In any case, 
the costs would be high. 

The U.S. presence in Iraq will seriously impede American efforts to influence 
hearts and minds. Perhaps this will change if a pluralistic, functioning government 
takes shape and the level of violence diminishes, but such developments appear un- 
likely at this time. In the interim, our occupation will reinforce regional images of 
the U.S. as both excessively violent and ineffectual. These images are going to spur 
Muslims to attack us, or tacitly approve of those who do. 

We can affect perceptions of the U.S., at least on the margin, in several ways. 
America’s generous response to the 2004 tsunami that killed more than 100,000 peo- 
ple in Indonesia had a sharply positive effect on public opinion there. The key ap- 
peared to be the perception that the aid was unconditional. There is a lesson here. 

The U.S. can also lower the temperature of anti-Americanism by engaging more 
energetically in the Israeli-Palestinian crisis. The key here would be to do so with 
a greater public acknowledgement of Palestinian grievances. Surely this would be 
possible without creating the appearance that Washington was either supporting a 
terrorist clique in Gaza, or weakening its historic commitment to Israel. Again, ac- 
tion taken now will not instantly disable the jihad, but, over time, it will erode the 
credibility of the jihadist claim that the West was implacably opposed to the Muslim 
world. 

Finally, the U.S. should engage more actively through diplomacy in local conflicts 
that jihadists exploit and which would ultimately put the US in the jihadists’ gun- 
sights. A top U.S. intelligence official told me not long ago that when “we get 
whacked again, the attacker will have an Asian face.” Let me assure the sub- 
committee that he was not predicting an attack or that an attacker would nec- 
essarily be Asian. His point, rather, was that the U.S. was likely to be attacked by 
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someone who was radicalized in the course of a local conflict involving Muslim griev- 
ances, a conflict that had been hijacked by jihadists and forced to fit their global 
agenda. The way to stave off this alternative future is to work with countries such 
as Thailand and help them see their way toward a meaningful accommodation to 
Muslims in their midst. This would be an inexpensive investment with a potentially 
large yield. 

Mr. Pence. Thank you, Dr. Simon. Not long at all, very inform- 
ative and provocative. 

Dr. Hillel Fradkin who is the Director of the Center for Islam, 
Democracy and the Future of the Muslim World, an institute that 
has Indiana ties, the Hudson Institute. Greetings. You are recog- 
nized for 5 minutes and some change. 

STATEMENT OF HILLEL FRADKIN, PH.D., DIRECTOR, CENTER 

FOR ISLAM, DEMOCRACY AND THE FUTURE OF THE MUSLIM 

WORLD, THE HUDSON INSTITUTE 

Mr. Fradkin. And some change. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman, and also to the other Members of the Committee for this 
invitation to speak on what is obviously a very important topic. 
Like others, I have submitted a complete testimony, so I will just 
here summarize the main points, especially in light of the time. 

Mr. Pence. All the witnesses’ testimony will be included in the 
record. 

Mr. Fradkin. I want to say at the outset, since our Chairwoman 
referred initially to Sam Huntington’s book, that his hearing 
caused me re-read it over the weekend, and I must say it holds up 
rather well 10 years after it was published. 

I would also like to say that my experience of this subject, espe- 
cially radical Islam, is now of some 30 years duration, and reflects 
that fact that I was a student of the late Pakistani theologian 
Fasler Rahmon, who was among one of its first Muslim victims. I 
don’t mean that he was killed by them, but he was driven out of 
his native Pakistan. So I have been thinking about this for awhile, 
and also thinking about what might, in the future, vindicate his ef- 
forts to fight back. 

I will just give the points that I tried to make very, very sche- 
matically, and we can elaborate on them a little bit later. 

First, to the question posed by this panel: Is there a clash of civ- 
ilizations between Muslim civilization and modern Western civiliza- 
tion? I think that is the more precise question we are posing. 

My answer is no or not yet. There is a class, a fundamental clash 
between radicalist Islam and Western civilization, and the question 
for the present and future is. Will the Muslim world embrace either 
in whole or in large part the radical perspective? Obviously, at the 
moment the outcome is in doubt, but for the last 30 years the trend 
lines have been mostly negative. During that period radical Islam 
has had no serious intellectual or theological rival. In fact, to the 
extent that there has been a very lively intellectual and theological 
discussion, it is within the world of radical Islam, and that remains 
the case today. 

I tried to address the Committee’s concerns on the issue of what 
radical Islam is, and what the nature of its clash with us is. 

It seems to me that the most general and important thing to say 
about it is that it is a utopian movement, and thus really does bear 
some comparison with recent utopian movements like communism 
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and fascism. Its most fundamental similarity with them is the fact 
that, like them, it regards liberal democracy as its enemy, and rad- 
ical Islam is increasingly clear and articulate on this point. 

I offered some other evidence, but the most succinct statement 
was provided by Ayatollah Khomeini last spring who said the fol- 
lowing: 

“The bitter and venomous taste of Western liberal democracy, 
which the United States has hypocritically been trying to por- 
tray through its propaganda as a healing remedy, has hurt the 
body and soul of the Islamic Uma, and burn the hearts of Mus- 
lims.” 

Obviously, if that is what you think liberal democracy is doing 
to you, you will be really deeply hostile to it. 

I should only add that radical Islam rejects liberal democracy at 
this point, and it is also articulate on this point, not only as unde- 
sirable for Muslims but for humanity as a whole. It seeks to de- 
stroy liberal democracy as such and sees itself on the road to doing 
so. 

Now, this may seem very, very unlikely, and I trust it is un- 
likely. Nevertheless, that is what they think and that is what 
makes the clash so absolutely fundamental. This describes what 
may be called radical Islam’s negative pull, but it, of course, has 
a positive one, and for this it looks to the Muslim past, a roman- 
ticized past even further back then Congressman Ackerman sug- 
gested, of Islamic purity, power, and glory, and it aims to restore 
it, and in this it seems to me to bear a similarity to fascism. How- 
ever, it means to make that restoration universal, and in that re- 
spect it is more like communism. 

What inspired radical Islam? Another question that the staff 
asked me to address. I think the most enduring and important rea- 
son is something to which Dr. Simon referred before, distress at the 
decline in the standing of the Muslim world from its former high 
position, and this plus the other things that I have just mentioned 
leads to the notion, very common now, that radical Islam has en- 
tirely modern roots. 

I want to say there is a lot to this, but it is, in my opinion, some- 
what of a misunderstanding. I want to stress this because I think 
this is now becoming a common understanding in policy discus- 
sions; that this is really just a modern manifestation. 

The reason I think it is misleading is that Muslim history has 
known many movements of reform in the past, and radical Islam 
in some sense continues that and looks to those precedents, and 
this, I think, introduces, first of all, a complication in under- 
standing it let alone dealing with it. 

My final points are with regard to how we are dealing with it, 
and the forms of the questions that were addressed to me. 

It seems to me at the level of anti-terrorist operations we have 
had some success but it is very mixed. Al-Qaeda still exists and 
seems to have reestablished itself in parts of Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan. An equally important problem, maybe even more important, 
is the fact that the ideological vigor of radical Islam has not dimin- 
ished and is in fact still growing, and this takes different forms. 
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There is the renewed vigor of radical Shiism, which I describe a 
bit in my full remarks, and there is the renewed vigor of radical 
Sunnism, particularly in the form of the renewed vitality of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, which is the oldest and most widely estab- 
lished formal organization of radical Islam. It was, one could say, 
in something of an eclipse compared to al-Qaeda. That is no longer 
the case. 

Now, our efforts to counter these developments would necessarily 
take the form of encouraging a serious Muslim alternative to rad- 
ical Islam, and that is to some degree what we have been after, but 
it has borne relatively little fruit. This is not, I think, primarily our 
fault. Such an alterative needs to be the work of Muslims them- 
selves, and there are some Muslims who are directed toward this 
goal, but they are to date relatively few and unorganized. 

My present concern is that we may have already given up on 
this, and that concern derives from the fact that I am not sure we 
are any more particularly discriminating about whom we deal with. 
In particular, we seem increasingly to want to engage organiza- 
tions and individuals who actually represent, or derive from, the 
radical movement. Still, the problem remains that we ourselves 
cannot speak for Muslims. So it seems to me our main option at 
the moment is to speak for ourselves, and this means two things 
at present. 

The first, and I think this was referred to by our Chairwoman, 
to speak for our principles and to indicate that we have no inten- 
tion of surrendering them. As obvious as that may seem, it actually 
is important to the fight because the radicals really do believe we 
will surrender them fairly easily. Why wouldn’t we? They are cor- 
rupt principles and they have corrupted us. 

The second is to speak for the facts. By this what I have in mind 
is that all too often, today at least, in the Muslim world discourse 
is divorced from the facts, and this has a lot of liabilities for them 
and for us. The most grievous I think is the abrasive conspiracy 
theories, including the notion that we were not attacked by Mus- 
lims, any Muslims on 9/11. A recent poll by Pew showed that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of Muslims assert this. I am reluctant to be- 
lieve that they actually believe it, but they do assert it worldwide. 

And if this belief is embraced, it seems to me it leads to a situa- 
tion where our actions, any actions can only be viewed as aiming 
at a war on Islam. I mean, after all, if we weren’t attacked, what 
other business could we have out in the Muslim world but to be 
a war with it? 

The radicals promote this view tirelessly both at home and 
abroad. I am not exaggerating to say that if and when this view 
takes hold completely we will find ourselves in a clash of civiliza- 
tions and maybe a civilization war. We won’t really have any 
choice. 

I think I kept to my 5 minutes. 

Mr. Pence. Closer than anyone else. But if the witness would 
conclude. 

Mr. Fradkin. Yes, I do want to say one other thing about where 
this movement comes from and why it is so difficult, I think, at this 
juncture to deal with it, and that has to do with the experience of 
Islam over the past, with modernity over the past 100 years. 
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A lot of people ask, Well, why don’t Muslims like other people 
sort of find what is good or bad in modernity, adapt it, appropriate 
it, and chart their course accordingly? And the answer is they did, 
and they have tried, and their experience has been one of failure, 
and that is why I date this sort of importance of the radical move- 
ment to their general world and also the Muslim world, in a way, 
to 30 years ago. 

It was at that point, it seems to me, that all the earlier secular 
and modern movements had been looked to, which included nation- 
alism, Arab nationalism, sometimes socialism, and so forth. Secu- 
larism was positively embraced in many quarters and was looked 
as the way forward, and 30 years ago it became increasingly appar- 
ent to everyone that that, at least those efforts on moderate lines 
were a failure. 

It was at that point that the radicals who had been hanging 
around in a certain way for 50 years saying that this was going to 
be a failure got real importance, not that they didn’t have an im- 
portant role beforehand, but it was at that point that they really 
could say, we told you so, and begin to attract widespread support. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fradkin follows:] 
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Is There a Clash of Civilizations? Islam, Democracy and US Policy-Middle East and 

Central Asia Policy 

Hearing of the House Subcommittee on the Middle East and Central Asia 
Committee on International Relations 
September 14, 2006 


Remarks Delivered by Dr. Hillel Fradkin 
Director, Center on Islam, Democracy and the Future of the Muslim World 
Co-editor, Current Trends in Islamist Ideology 
Hudson Institute, Washington, DC 


Thank you for the invitation to speak this morning. Let me begin with the 
overall question posed: Is there a clash of civilizations? I believe it fair to say that 
the precise question is: is there a clash of modern Western civilization and Musiim 
civilization? 

For the moment the answer is no or not yet and I hope that such a clash will 
be avoided. There is certainly a clash or conflict between radical Islam and Western 
Civilization. I hesitate to call that a clash of civilizations and prefer to speak of a 
clash of principles. 

The question for the present and future is whether or not the Muslim world 
as a whole or in large part will embrace the radical perspective. At the moment the 
issue is in doubt but I am obliged to say that the trend lines over the past 30 years 
have been mostly negative. During that period radical Islam, which already had a 
substantial history behind it, emerged with a power heretofore unknown. This does 
not mean that its power is or has been complete. Many Muslims have not embraced 
it. On the other hand, for 30 years it has operated in an environment where it has 
had no serious and organized intellectual and theological rival. That remains the 
case today. In fact, in many ways the most vigorous debates within the Musiim 
world are within the radical camp. For this and other reasons it has an appeal well 
beyond its core group of adherents. That appeal could well grow and would leave 
us with a war of civilizations. 

Later on 1 will try to say a few things about why this state of affairs exists as 
well as how it might change. But I should begin with the first question I was asked 
to address: What are the nature and origins of radical Islam and the kind of threat 
it poses? 

At the outset, radical Islam may be best described generally as a utopian 
movement. As such it bears comparison with other recent utopian movements such 
as Communism and Fascism. And historically speaking it was interested in both 
and sometimes borrowed from both. 
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It could do so because it could and did understand itself to share with them a 
common enemy. That enemy is best defined as liberal democracy and I must stress 
the word “liberal” in this formula. 


That remains its enemy today and it is increasingly clear and articulate on 
this point whichever of the two main branches of radical Islam to which one refers, 
either radical Shiism or radical Sunnism. As for the former, it was made clear in 
Pres. Ahmadinejad’s recent letter to Pres. Bush which in my opinion did not receive 
the attention it deserved. As for radical Sunnism, I may refer you to the statement 
of Abu Musab al Zarqawi issued in Jan. 2005 on the eve of the Iraqi elections of that 
month. Beyond them, there are many statements to this effect in radical literature 
and pronouncements. But perhaps the most succinct was offered by Ayatollah 
Khamenei, the Supreme Guide and therefore supreme ruler of Iran last spring. He 
said as follows: 

“The bitter and venomous taste of Western liberal democracy 
which the United States has hypocritically been trying to portray 
through its propaganda as a healing remedy, has hurt the body and 
soul of the Islamic Ummah and burned the hearts of Muslims.” 

1 only need add that radical spokesmen are opposed to liberal democracy not 
only as a potential future for Muslims but for any human beings whatsoever. They 
believe they are on the road to destroy liberal democracy simply. However unlikely 
that may seem to be it is what makes the clash between us and radical Islam 
absolutely fundamental. 

But thus far, I have described only its negative pole - what it wants to 
destroy? What of its positive pole or vision of the future? 

For this, radical Islam looks to the past, a romanticized past, of Islamic 
purity, power and glory and longs to restore it That longing was bred of the fact 
that in the past the Muslim world as a whole enjoyed a position in the world far 
superior to one it enjoys today and from which it suffered a spectacular decline. 
Because of this longing for the past and its romanticization of that past, radical 
Islam seems more nearly to resemble Fascism among modem utopian movements. 
To that may be added its marked glorification of and enthusiasm for violence and 
its celebration of courage as the principal virtue. Where it most resembles 
Communism is in its nniversalism. 

Up to now, I have spoken of radical Islam as a general phenomenon. I could 
do so because in some way or other all strands of radical Islam share both these 
negative and positive poles. 

Nonetheless there are several strands. These have different origins of time, 
place and historical context. Moreover, they can and do have different visions of the 
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past they want to restore. The most dramatic such difference is between radical 
Shiism and radical Sunnism, which have very diflerent views of what the original 
state of Islam and its polity was or should have been. Finally, there are differences 
regarding the appropriate strategy and tactics to use for pursuing their goals. For 
example, some radical groups have avoided violence not as a matter of principle but 
as a matter of present tactics. But I should add that this does not make them any 
less radical. Nor does it mean that they are not troublesome now and in the future. 
Their activities continue to expand the influence of radical Islam generally. Of 
course this means an increase in the pool from which terrorists may emerge. But 
equally important is the political force this creates, both at home and abroad, which 
will inevitably try to cause us harm. 

The fact of these differences does mean that the various radical Islamic 
strands may be rivals with one another. But it does not mean that they cannot and 
do not cooperate with one another under certain circumstances. Over time some 
have practically speaking undergone a merger. 

Of course the details of all this are important but given our time I will limit 
myself more or less to enumerating what the main strands are or have been. 

The most recent is radical Shiism which was born so to speak in the mind of 
Ayatollah Ruholiah Khomeini, who founded the Islamic Republic of Iran. 

As for Sunnite strands, the most ancient has its origins in IS"* century Arabia 
and today commonly goes by the name of Wahhabism, after Abdul ibn al Wahhab 
its founder. 

Another major strand had its origins in 19"' century India in what is known 
as the Deobandi movement but was given its present form and organization by a 
20"* century Muslim named Maulana Maududi. 

The third and latest Sunnite strand had its origins in Egypt in the I920’s and 
was embodied in the organization known as the Muslim Brotherhood. Founded by 
a man named Hassan al Banna, it was the first truly formal radical Islamic 
organization and partially because of its organizational skills succeeded in 
establishing branches in many parts of the Muslim world and has today many 
branches outside of that world - for example Europe and the United States. The 
movement it represents is often referred to as Salaflsm. This term means that it 
looks back to the Salaf, the ancestors, or more precisely the virtuous ancestors, the 
Salaf as Salih. 

Some of these movements have undergone various subdivisions and this plus 
the facts I mentioned earlier have produced rivalries. On the other hand there have 
also been mergers or quasi-mergers. For example, because of events in the 60’s and 
thereafter Wahhabism and the Muslim Brotherhood grew closer together such that 
it is often difficult to distinguish between Salalism and Wahhabism. 
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Indeed today the most general distinction among Sunnite groups commonly 
used is between Salafi and Jihadi, with the former characterized by reservations, 
however partial, about the use of violence. IVIore recently this distinction has also 
partially turned on the question of the propriety of participating in elections. 

As I said before, despite the differenees among these strands all are somehow 
the product of a sense of Muslim decline, especially vis a vis the rise of what is called 
modernity and its exemplars, originally the modern European powers of the 19"' 
and 20"' century, and attempts to redress the situation. 

But I need to add that Muslim concern about Muslim decline and Muslim 
movements founded to address such concerns are not unique to the modern period. 
There were many such movements in the past, well back in the past - from the T"* 
century down at least to the 15"' century - which is to say long before Europe or the 
West was a significant factor in Muslim affairs and Muslim thinking. For this 
reason and for the additional reason that radical Islam takes its orientation from the 
past, this has meant that radical Islam can and has looked to the past for guidance 
in these precedents. One particularly powerful and well-known example is the 
extraordinary interest in and influence of a Muslim thinker, known as Ibn 
Taymiyyah who lived in the IS"" and Id"" centuries. 

I mention this because in recent discussions of radical Islam, especially policy 
discussions, there has arisen a pronounced tendency to regard radical Islam as 
exclusively modem in character because of its similarities to non-Muslim modem 
movements. I think this something of a misunderstanding and temptation, though a 
natural one. For to regard it as I have suggested as something of a mixture 
complicates the question of whether and how the current power of radical Islam 
might diminish. 

But how might it diminish or disappear altogether? How weU has the US 
government handled the war against this threat? What might one recommend? 
These were the final questions 1 was asked to address and will do so in a moment 

But it is useful and appropriate to raise and briefly touch upon another 
question: How did radical Islam become so powerful in the first place? Why did 
some Muslims incline themselves to look to the past for answers to their problems? 
Why in more recent times, the last 30 years, have so many Muslims been drawn to 
this orientation? Why didn’t Muslims seek to appropriate and adapt the modernity 
which they encountered to their own purposes as other peoples have done and are 
still doing? 

The short answer is they did beginning in the late 19"' century. In fact it is a 
curious and even tragic fact that the movement I referred to earlier as Salaflsm has 
its origins in precisely such an attempt. Its religious and intellectual founder was a 
man named Muhammed Abduh who was the Sheikh or rector of AI Azhar Univ. 
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Abdub attempted the elaboration of what we might call a liberal or progressive 
Islam which sought to appropriate that which he thought was useful and even 
necessary in modem ideas and institutions. Unfortunately most of his students and 
disciples eventually took a different path. But the main efforts to appropriate 
modernity took place outside a more strictly religious framework. They entailed the 
establishment of the modern nation states into which the contemporary Muslim 
world is still divided and the embrace of nationalism, secularism and sometimes 
socialism. This gathered particular steam in the post colonial period after WWII. 

The problem was and is that the modern state failed to deliver much if 
anything that seemed positive. Most of these states became dictatorships either of 
the military or one-party variety. In addition to the denial of political participation, 
they were also incapable of providing meaningful material progress. For these and 
other reasons they were also incapable of addressing the need or desire for 
enhanced dignity. 

This failure began to become clear at the end of the 1960’s. Radical Islam 
was the beneficiary. It had continued as a minority voice during this period often 
persecuted by the modern state. In the context of the failure of the modern state 
this permitted it to say that only it had the answers and to receive a receptive 
hearing. 

There are other important and well-known parts of the history of the past 30 
years - the spread of Wahhabism through petrodollars, the Afghan Jihad and other 
matters - but this will have to suffice for the present. 

Let me return to and end with the last questions: How are we doing? How 
might we do better? 

Clearly the most urgent question is bow are we doing on terrorism? I am a 
private citizen and do not have access to classified information. So I most judge by 
what a well-informed person can see. Insofar as 1 judge from the fact that we have 
not suflered another attack like that of Sept. 11, 2001, 1 may say that we are doing 
pretty well. On the other hand, al-Qaeda still exists and even if its capacities have 
been degraded, as I think they have, it still remains potent especially in Iraq. 

Bnt more worrisome is the fact that even if al Qaeda might be somewhat in 
decline, other radical forces are enjoying renewed vitality. I have in mind in two: 
one is radical Shiite forces including the Islamic Republic of Iran and Hezbollah. 
Although the current Iranian regime is still broadly unpopular within Iran, 
Ahmadinejad has given the regime a new lease on life by reviving the revolutionary 
spirit of the cadres on which the regime depends. On the Sunnite side of things I 
have in mind the renewed vitality of the Muslim Brotherhood which had success in 
the most recent Egyptian elections and which scored an outright victory in the 
Palestinian elections through the success of Hamas which is its Palestinian branch. I 
should add that many parts of the radical movement hailed the Hamas victory not 
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as a victory for Palestinians but for the movement as a whole. For by their lights 
there is now once again a radical Sunni state a so-called Islamic state. Such states 
ceased to exist with the end of the Taliban regime. 

But this leads me necessarily to go beyond the issue of terrorism to what is to 
my mind the most worrisome question of the radical ideology which informs the 
movement and what progress has been achieved in combating it. For without 
success in this sphere we will continue to face a great threat even were al Qaeda to 
disappear. 

Here I regret to say I see no progress at all. In fact the appeal of radical 
Islam may be growing as we see from events in Europe over the past few years. In 
the Middle East this is partially a function of the fact that radicals can point to some 
successes - the ones I just mentioned. But it is also a function of the fact that - in 
the Middle East and elsewhere - radical Islam still lacks any serious Muslim 
intellectual let alone organizational rival. 

One cannot easily fault the US Government on the ideological front. After all 
the elaboration of a Muslim vision which would serve as an alternative to radical 
Islam can ultimately only be achieved by Muslims themselves. Although some have 
stepped forward to take up that task they remain very few. 

On the other hand, one can hardly be impressed by the actions so far taken 
to support a so-called “moderate” Muslim alternative. By and large these have 
operated on the plane of what might be called “practical” democracy. The idea 
seems to be that if we could get some Muslims to acquire the experience of 
democracy if only at the civic level this would move things, sooner or later, in a 
benign direction. 

In fairness, one must say it is too soon to know whether this might work. But 
already it has encountered some problems. 

First if experience of democracy were sufficient one would not encounter 
radical Muslims let alone terrorists within the minority Muslim communities 
located within Western democracies. But as a matter of fact we do and quite a few - 
for example Great Britain. This points to the fact that ideology remains a very 
potent factor that is unaddressed by this model. 

The current administration implicitly takes note of this issue in its Just 
released National Strategy for Combating Terrorism but only indirectly and 
inadequately. 

Second, insofar as our government tries to advance this effort by interacting 
with existing Muslim organizations which define themselves religiously it winds up 
dealing with organizations and personnel who are themselves radical. This is true 
both at home and abroad and is a result of the fact that almost all snch 
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organizations, with very few exceptions, are radical in their origins and in their 
present orientation. In particular, most owe their origins to the activity of the 
Muslim Brotherhood and/or Wahhabi institutions. 

This too is not a problem of the US Government’s making. In the best case, 
Muslims would have founded rival organizations in the past. I can well understand 
the frustration at not finding them. But the government seems increasingly 
indifferent to who it is dealing with. This can only serve to discourage real 
alternatives as I know from talking to Muslim friends and colleagues. 

All this is to say that in the long run, there is probably no substitute for 
serious intellectual and ideological endeavor. But I see very little sign of an 
appreciation of that fact in official statements of our strategy let alone the actions of 
our government. There is one exception - Gen. Abizaid who has been unusually 
eloquent and forceful on this subject. But he has as you know many other pressing 
responsibilities and this is not usually the work of the armed forces. 

In the short term it seems the problem is that Muslims will not or cannot 
speak in a moderate vein for themselves and that we cannot speak for them. But if 
that is the case we can at least speak for ourselves and would recommend that we 
do. 


In part, this means forcefully enunciating the principles of our civilization - 
the principles of liberal democracy - and informing our adversaries that we have no 
intention of surrendering them. Of course, this latter statement will sometimes have 
to be delivered with armed force. But it is not by that circumstance not an 
argument. If and when it comes to be appreciated by the majority of Muslims if not 
the diehard radicals themselves that radical Islam is yet another dead end it may 
create favorable conditions for alternatives. 

But another useful and more concrete addendum would be speaking on 
behalf of the facts - especially the facts of recent history. Those facts will sometimes 
be favorable and sometimes unfavorable to us. But in both cases it will be helpful 
insofar as it encourages contemporary Muslim discourse to show a similar respect 
for the facts. This is woefully lacking at present and finds its most extreme 
expression in conspiracy theories - above all in the notion that we attacked ourselves 
on 9/11. In this context, only radical views of the present relation between Western 
and Muslim Civilization can prevail. For if after all we were not truly attacked on 
9/11, our present actions and policies can only mean we are at war with Islam rather 
than those radicals who mean to do us harm. That we are at war with Islam is the 
consistent message of the radicals overseas. I regret to say that it is frequently the 
message of Muslim leaders at home. If and when that view prevails we will be 
involved in a war of civilizations. We will have no other choice. 

Thank you for your attention. 
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Mr. Pence. Thank you, Dr. Fradkin. 

I know my colleagues are interested in asking questions. The 
Chair recognizes himself for 5 minutes to start the conversation. 
But thank you to all the witnesses for very proactive and inform- 
ative statements. 

It seems to me this hearing and the Chairman’s decision to call 
this hearing is very timely given the President’s remarks to the na- 
tion on Monday night. He made remarks that could have framed 
our discussion before you received your notice in the mail. I am 
quoting the President on Monday evening this week when he said, 
“This struggle has heen called a clash of civilizations. In truth,” he 
said, “it is a struggle for civilization. We are fighting to maintain 
the way of life enjoyed by free nations.” 

Mr. Blankley, I was very intrigued by your comments about what 
you believe is a failure to bring consensus to appreciate the nature 
of the threat, and Dr. Fradkin, it seemed to me, got me a little bit 
closer to the President’s statement and to my own instinct when he 
said that it seems there is a clash between radical Islam and the 
Western world. 

In your comments, Mr. Blankley, you spoke about the 15th cen- 
tury and a discontinuity of history. Do you see radical Islam be- 
cause of the alienation from the West that Dr. Simon and others 
spoke of? Do you see radical Islam becoming, in effect, in the next 
decade or two, the manifestation of Islamic civilization and is that 
the nature of the threat? 

Mr. Blankley. Well, I don’t have any way to judge how far and 
how wide it will expand. My sense is that it is sufficiently spread 
now that for our purposes it is a vastly formidable challenge to us. 

I would respectfully demur from the President’s characterization. 
I know it has become popular to say that it is a struggle between 
civilization and barbarity, et cetera, and while it is certainly my 
sense and perhaps your sense of civilization that is true. We think 
civilization is the standard by which you judge whether the people 
are civilized or not, but it is a little presumptuous to argue that, 
what may become the dominant force in a fifth of mankind in a civ- 
ilization that has been going on for a millennium and a half, is not 
a civilization simply because it has vastly different approaches. 

I mean, comparing Athens and let us see — who can help me on 
the other country the Athens fought 

Mr. Simon. Sparta. 

Mr. Blankley. Sparta. Thank you. You know, the Athenians 
doubtlessly saw Sparta as uncivilized in some way. They had a 
completely different approach to how humans should be organized, 
but they were both substantial entities. 

So, I don’t know. It moves toward name calling to say we are civ- 
ilized and everybody else isn’t. It is enough for us to characterize, 
and it is danger to us, and try to develop strategies and tactics to 
protect ourselves. Whether it is a civilization or a barbarity, I will 
leave it to scholars to deduce. 

Mr. Pence. Thank you, and my only other question would be to 
Dr. Cagaptay. I was very fascinated with your comments about 
Turkey and what is happening there. It seems to me that Turkey 
is an example of a predominantly Islamic country that has dem- 
onstrated an interest in support for democracy and markets. But 
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the question I would have is, is your sense that Attaturk is being 
rebuked there because he moved from the Arabic alphabet to the 
Latin alphabet 75 years ago, and he turned the compass of Turkey 
to the West? It would seem to me to be a very significant historical 
development if you thought Turkey was in effect rebuking 
Attaturk’s decision to look West and was looking back to the Arab 
world. 

I have been as troubled as many policymakers about the hospi- 
tality shown to Hamas and Syria and others. Some of that could 
be understood as being in the neighborhood, but it seemed to me 
if I understood you right that you were saying that it was more 
than that. I wondered if you might respond. 

Mr. Cagaptay. I can bring some insight to this discussion as a 
historian and analyze Attaturk’s legacy for Turkey, when he re- 
formed Turkey in the ’20s and ’30s. You highlighted the idea of 
switching alphabets, but that was also for Turkey a change of its 
identity that it would as a Muslim country identify with the West- 
ern culture, that it would switch its alphabets, although written in 
Arabic, to Latin. 

And I think if you go through that you realize that Attaturk’s 
legacy has three components. One is a secularism deeply en- 
trenched, the second is democracy, and third is Turkey’s Western 
orientation. It is not an accident that after World War II, long after 
Attaturk died, Turkey opted to join the NATO and support the 
Western world, because that is the path on which Attaturk had set 
the country and said Turkey’s choice is with contemporary Western 
civilization. 

So what is going on today then, I think, serves as erosion of 
Attaturk’s legacy because the country’s Western orientation is lit- 
erally coming undone as we speak, and we discussed that. In my 
view, a Turkey that is not Western, meaning a Turkey that does 
not belong to Western institutions, does not identify with the West- 
ern world, is not part of the Western family of nations, is going to 
have a very hard time staying secular and democratic. 

It will increasingly look like Malaysia, which is a rubber-stamp 
democracy, which is not secular, and which is definitely anti-West- 
ern, and less like Turkey, as the country that we know. That is 
why I think the continuation of the current foreign policy orienta- 
tion of the country with Iran and Syria and the distancing from 
both the EU and the United States is a dangerous sign. I can’t see 
how Turkey could remain secular and democratic if it is not West- 
ern. 

Mr. Pence. Thank you. With that, I will yield for 5 minutes to 
the Ranking Member, Mr. Ackerman, for questions. 

Mr. Ackerman. Thank the Chair. 

Let me say how pleased I am especially to see Mr. Blankley. We 
have a conversation every Sunday morning, and my wife finds it 
remarkable how calm you stay no matter how much I yell at you 
on rare occasions. [Laughter.] 

I think one of the things that we have to look at is the nature 
of religion as a background to all this, and that is basically faith. 
Doctor, you were almost embarrassed to say that the results of a 
poll showed 60 percent of Muslims believing that Muslims had 
nothing to do with 9/11, but faith does that. You know, I think a 
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greater percentage of Christians believe that there was someone 
who could walk on water, and a majority of Jews believe that some- 
body was able to wave a rod and split the sea and walk through. 
This is a faith thing, and there is almost no accounting for it when 
people really want to believe something. 

The question is how do you impact their belief system into what 
is a generalized review as reality or the real world, and a lot of 
people don’t live in the real world. I think that when people are de- 
void of hope they retreat to belief because that gives them some 
comfort and some basis to understand or excuse the fact that they 
don’t understand. 

I also think that the major monotheistic religions, with the ex- 
ception of Islam, have all gone through a reformation. Islam has 
not. Other religions have, at least, gotten a foot into whatever the 
current century was while clinging to basic belief, and we don’t sac- 
rifice animals anymore even though we are commanded to both in 
the Old and New Testaments. I guess there are still a few coun- 
tries that do murder murderers, but most of the Western world 
doesn’t beat muggers or rape rapists, or do the literal translations, 
we do interpretations. Islam has not gone through that. 

And I think that when people are impoverished, not well edu- 
cated, lacking sophistication about what is going on in the rest of 
the world because of the circumstances that we can probably all 
agree on, that they have to have something to believe in, and it is 
the old-time religion. It is promising people pie in the sky when 
they die because you can’t promise them anything that you can de- 
liver while they are here on earth that they think is realistically 
within their grasp, and pie in the sky, if you are hungry, is not a 
bad deal. 

Of course, the younger people, they promise something that 
might be more enticing to them than pie. You reach a certain age 
pie ain’t a bad deal. Nonetheless, you know, one of the questions 
is. Will Islam go through some kind of reformation or trans- 
formation? Will it be allowed in the world of Islam? 

I think another major question is assimilation. The world is get- 
ting smaller and populations are interchanging, intermingling, and 
this country is made up of groups of people, and one of the things 
that puzzles us and astound us and confuse us and angers us is 
when we look at some of the Islamic community and they don’t 
self-criticize. They wouldn’t, as the statistics that were brought out 
in your testimony, indicate. In Britain, as Mr. Blankley points out, 
they wouldn’t turn somebody in if they thought they were going to 
blow up society. They don’t want to relate to people from all over 
the world. They have not adjusted. 

You know, the Kennedy question, is he loyal to the Pope or loyal 
to America, dual loyalty questions about Jews that have surfaced 
in history from time to time. We have gotten over most of that and 
most people have blended into society whilst keeping their identity. 
Muslims have not made that jump, and I don’t think it is because 
the Muslims who came to the United States want to make it part 
of the caliphate, although there are probably few exceptions, or in 
the case of migrating to Britain or anyplace else. 

Part of the world’s problem, that hypocrisy that was mentioned, 
cited by 
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Mr. Fradkin. Khamenei. 

Mr. Ackerman [continuing]. Khamenei, I mean, it is really there. 
It is really there. They have legitimate grievances. When the world 
colonized the Islamic world, the United States, if it was around at 
the time, was around for a lot of it, a lot of it afterwards, nobody 
jumped in to free them of their European colonizers. It is only 
when there was a Muslim oppressor that we have done things like 
that. 

I think it would have stood us in much better stead after we 
pulled down the statute of Saddam Hussein if we would have de- 
clared victory and got on our ships, and hopefully would have been 
invited back to consult on certain things. We would have been he- 
roes. But there is a tremendous resistance to that humility, and 
humiliation that they have suffered throughout history at the 
hands of whoever, whenever, but always, and I think that is part 
of the problem. 

The question is, and it is different, I guess, than the question we 
started out with, and I think it was you, Mr. Blankley, that said 
we can’t agree on the nature of the enemy in this country. I think 
that is a question that should have been agreed to 5 years ago. I 
mean, how do you get into a fight, how do they try to send you into 
the ring, if you don’t know who you are fighting and what their 
likely moves are, et cetera? 

It is a real late question, and we could look back at that, but I 
think the immediate thing we have to do is look forward. How do 
we cope with this clash because Western logic is competing with Is- 
lamic sense of inferiority, which has now been supplanted by what- 
ever substitutions for nationalism in a world or a concept without 
borders? And can we compete on that basis? 

Mr. Pence. Would any of the witnesses like to respond? 

Mr. Blankley. Let me just make a couple of brief statements. 
I will bow to the scholars on the history of reform in Islam but I 
believe it has happened a number of times, but it reformed back 
toward literalism rather than toward secularization as one might 
hope. 

As far as, you know, that we should have known 5 years ago 
what the nature of the enemy or the purpose of the war was, yes, 
of course we should have, but it is not uncommon for the purpose 
of the war to change. Civil War famously from observing the union 
to freeing the slaves, and also the sense of the magnitude of the 
challenge often changes. Usually the level of ferocity advances, 
whether it is in a civil war. World War I, World War II, they all 
start off more tentative and then as you get into it, it becomes 
more ferocious. That is the typical pattern. I would expect to see 
that in the future. 

As far as assimilation, I will just mention the polling data in 
Britain, which is the best data I found for Muslims in Europe. The 
polling was more extensive there, that the trend line is against as- 
similation. The percentage of British Muslims who want to be as- 
similated is going down, and interestingly the globalization project 
you talk about and one world and coming together, you see all over 
the world having the opposite effect. 

When I was in England last week, I saw a lot of flags with the 
cross of St. George, which is England’s flag rather than the Union 
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Jack which is Britain’s flag. You see peoples breaking back down 
to their smaller cultural unit. So I think it is not only Muslims who 
are responding to the globalization project by coming back to cul- 
ture, and it is a danger around the world. 

Mr. Pence. Would other members of the panel like to respond 
briefly? 

Mr. Fradkin. Yes. 

Mr. Pence. Let us begin with Dr. Fradkin. 

Mr. Fradkin. I too want to talk a little bit about the issue that 
was raised by Congressman Ackerman of deflning our enemy, and 
I think it is a very fair criticism that it has taken way too long to 
do so. I am not sure we actually are even yet at that point. But 
on the other hand, I don’t think it is altogether a surprise, and I 
think one could appreciate that if one compares a radical Islam or 
that which is our enemy to say communism or fascism, when we 
were flghting communism, we declared ourselves against it. It 
called itself communism, so we were all pretty much on the same 
page but on opposite sides. The same was in a way true of fascism. 

The problem in this case is that the radicals, both the actual 
jihads and the salaflsts say that they represent Islam, and a lot of 
people credit that claim, and I think from the very beginning, from 
the day after 9/11 the problem was. How do respond to this without 
saying we were — accepting that self-deflnition and saying we were 
at war with Islam? 

So we came up with a formula of terrorism. I mean, I think it 
was less than 24 hours before people said that there was something 
wrong with that formula because terrorism was a means and not 
an end. Among other things, it was unlikely we were going to go 
out and flght the Tamil Tigers, and so forth. But we were and I 
think still are a bit frightened of how to deflne this in such a way 
as not to And ourselves at work with the 1.4 billion Muslims that 
you described before. 

The other thing that it occurs to me to say, I mean, we keep edg- 
ing closer and closer to this, but I don’t think we actually have an 
approved name for what war we are on. 

The other thing I want to say about the complications of this 
struggle, and I have some sympathy for what you were saying be- 
fore about Iraq, but I think one has to look back to 9/11 and see 
the situation we were in then, and the complications that arise 
from the fact that on the one hand we are dealing with some kind 
of radical global movement, which has its various subdivisions, and 
on the other hand we are dealing also still with the states. 

In a certain way we were attacked on 9/11 because we were in 
Saudi Arabia. That was the original grievance bin Laden had, and 
the one he continued to assert as the primary reason for his hos- 
tility to us and to the Saudi regime. Of course, he portrayed that 
as an assault on the territory of Islam an assault on the holy 
places. 

From our perspective, it just looked like what you had to do to 
protect Saudi Arabia, the oil flelds, from Saddam Hussein, and who 
might otherwise have gone after them either in 1991 or afterwards, 
and we had a reasonable policy under the Clinton Administration 
of trying to contain that, but that policy one could say, and I am 
not objecting to it, cost us 3,000 lives on 9/11. 
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So the question was on the one hand we have this murderous ty- 
rannical state to deal with. On the other hand we have this mur- 
derous and tyrannical radical national global movement to deal 
with. Just how exactly does one deal with both of those things at 
the same time? And I think that was the dilemma. Whether we 
saw that dilemma properly is another question, but that was the 
problem. 

Mr. Pence. I want to recognize Dr. Cagaptay, but I am going to 
yield the gavel to my colleague from Nebraska while I attend to 
constituents, but I want to ensure every panel member has the op- 
portunity to respond to the Ranking Member’s questions during 
this time. 

So with that. Dr. Cagaptay. 

Mr. Cagaptay. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think we are, as the discussion becomes more crystallized, deal- 
ing with two questions here. The first is the issue of whether we 
have a problem with Islam, and the second is, which version of 
Islam? So I would like to briefly look at these two questions. 

Firstly, I for one am not fond of the term “Muslim world” because 
I think it blurs the threat and issues that we are facing. I think 
that the threat that we face is one of political instability, inter- 
national jihadist terror, and anti-Americanism threat, basically 
specific to certain parts of the Muslim world. 

The first of which is the Arab world, the Arab countries, over 20 
of them, not a single one a democracy, all basically producers of 
international terrorism, or most. The second is the Afghanistan/ 
Pakistan theater which I think has become a source of instability 
and terror and anti-Americanism since the Afghanistan war, but as 
a result of the border, that is Afghan and Pakistan issue; and the 
third Iran, which is a theocracy that is about to gain a nuclear 
weapon, and what that leaves us with is less than half of the Mus- 
lims, and the other half live in Southeast Asia, in India, in Turkey, 
in the Balkans, in Russia, in North America and Western Europe, 
but we are not seeing these kind of problems that identify with the 
earlier three areas. 

But what we do see, to go back to Congressman Ackerman’s 
question, is this idea of a spilling-over effect where I think more 
and more issues identified with these three regions are becoming 
issues for the global Muslim community, and I think sponsors of 
anti-Americanism, sponsors of terrorists, sponsors of political insta- 
bility are able to do that for two reasons: One, because of the 
amount of oil money that is now available in the Arab world, and 
it is everywhere in the Muslim world, whether to build mosques, 
to train radicals, to sponsor and fund Islamist regimes and political 
parties, things that we are not doing. 

So it seems to me that for the lack of a better term there is an 
Islamist international — again a comparison to the Cold War — that 
is out there that is very active, that has billions of dollars, that has 
a vision, a utopian vision and that it is doing everything to imple- 
ment that vision. 

So the problem we are facing therefore is not the problem from 
the Muslim world but it is a fight within the Muslim world. Insta- 
bility spilling out from these three theaters to the rest of the Mus- 
lim world and affecting us as well, and that, I think, is a danger — 
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to go back to the specific case of Turkey that I discussed — ^because 
if you look at Turkey, you know, the ideal is there, one vision of 
Islam. Turkey is one clear case where that argument falls apart. 

After all, this is a country where people for such a long time 
have practiced what is commonly know as Turkish or Balka-Is- 
lamic faith that is open to other faiths, a country where people see 
Jews and Christians as neighbors, and not as enemies, and a coun- 
try, where I remember President Bush’s last visit to Istanbul he 
gave a speech at part of Istanbul’s architecture where there is a 
mosque, a synagog and the church, a Greek church all sitting to- 
gether sharing the garden walls under a Bosfrous Bridge which 
spans Europe and Asia next to a nightclub which is filled with 
5,000 people a night, and that is Turkey. 

I think that is the kind of Turkey that is under threat right now 
with the Islamist international which is aiming to homogenize the 
practice of Islam across the Muslim world and make sure that this 
kind of diversity does not exist anymore. 

So it seems to me that more so than people in the West — the peo- 
ple most threatened by the rise of radical Islamism, terrorism, in- 
stability are those people in the Muslim world who actually are not 
Islamists or anti-Islamists, and feel the threat more so than we do 
because they actually live inside the world. 

Mr. Fortenberry [presiding]. Mr. Simon, did you want to re- 
spond as well to Mr. Ackerman’s questions. 

Mr. Simon. Just very briefly. There is another trend at work 
which is progressive and relatively secular in orientation. It is 
largely composed of intellectuals. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Can I interrupt you, if you will yield for a sec- 
ond? 

Mr. Simon. Yes. 

Mr. Fortenberry. I wonder if we ought to be careful with the 
word “secular” because it somehow implies irreligious. Do you un- 
derstand the distinction? 

Mr. Simon. And it is well taken. 

Mr. Fortenberry. And that is not what I mean. 

Mr. Simon. I tried to account for that by saying — I am sorry, I 
forgot what I said. But it is something like more of secular orienta- 
tion, but that was just to mean it was a clumsy way of trying 
to 

Mr. Fortenberry. I am not accusing you of that. All of these 
questions are on the table. 

Mr. Simon. But it was, it was kind of an officious way of trying 
to say, well, look, you know, not everybody is insisting that religion 
be first and foremost in every calculation regarding what one does, 
how one relates to others and so forth. 

These views are put forth mostly by intellectuals, and just take 
a look at us. Who reads us? Well, I mean, Mr. Blankley has a lot 
of readers, but you know, intellectuals don’t have a huge market, 
and if you think English intellectual writing is bad, you should see 
Arabic intellectual writing. 

Mr. Fortenberry. So is that why you are suggesting more Mem- 
bers of Congress aren’t here? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Simon. Not at all, Mr. Chairman. 
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But all I am saying here really is that this brand of thinking, 
this trend in thinking doesn’t have a lot of traction at the popular 
level. 

Now, you do have others like Terry Grummet in Europe, in Ge- 
neva, who writes about the ways in which Islam as a set of beliefs 
and practices can be compatible with the liberal values of Western 
Europe, and he spells this case out in some detail, and many peo- 
ple question his sincerity, and they look at subtleties in his argu- 
ment which seem to indicate, well, perhaps a bit of evasion on 
some central questions regarding the legitimacy of democracy, and 
so forth. 

But nevertheless he is a popular voice, his works have been 
translated into something like 15 languages, who is arguing that 
there is some comparability. 

Now, you know, his approach, just to be a little more specific, is 
to say, there is comparability but Islam is a legitimate alternative 
to the Western way of doing things, and one of the reasons we 
want to coexist in a kind of congenial, amenable manner with our 
Western Christian counterparts is that we want to be here to be 
the alternative for those who wish to have it. 

So there are such alternatives, but for the most part this debate 
is moribund outside of the Salifi framework which my colleague. 
Dr. Fradkin, pretty much made clear. 

Now, with the salifi framework there is huge debate. It is fervent 
and it is dynamic, and it is not all somehow against our interests 
or Western interests. These are Muslims who are trying to figure 
out where it is they go from here. 

I would just add that the Muslims who are sympathetic to mili- 
tancy or to radicalism, they are not like the Klingons, some race 
from outer space that has some kind of hate Americans gene plant- 
ed in their body. There are reasons, as my colleagues have ex- 
pressed, for these sentiments, and we need to pay careful attention 
to those as we are today. 

Mr. Blankley. Let me just make a brief comment, and I agree 
with Mr. Simon regarding the magnitude and power of the mod- 
erate reform wing or this lack of it to be precise. I think that the 
thing that has concerned me so much is that so many of us both 
in government and elsewhere are in denial about the likely pros- 
pects for the near and middle future, and we grasp at hopeful 
straws like the imminent victory of moderation in a world which 
is clearly going in the other direction. Even if it is the case that 
the final resolution of this conflict generations perhaps from now 
will be when the passions that are engaging radicalism will have 
gone out and will return to some normalcy — well, what used to be 
considered normalcy — the chronology of that is not going to be con- 
sistent with protecting ourselves unless we assume that in the 
shorter term the forces that we don’t like to note are in the ascend- 
ancy, and even at their current size, if they are not ascendent, a 
lethan prospect, and of course, when you combine these passions 
with the availability, the plausible availability of weapons of mass 
destruction to any substantial group of people on the planet today, 
that is the danger. 

I worry that when we say, well, this is going to be decided by 
winning the hearts and minds. Well, yes, maybe it will at the end 
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of the century or some late time, but we have to deal with the grim 
reality that faces us now, and not just hope that the moderate 
voices that we are looking for will suddenly become dominant. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Dr. Cagaptay? Did I pronounce it correctly? 

Mr. Cagaptay. Cagaptay. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Cagaptay. I am sorry. 

Mr. Cagaptay. Thank you. I would say at least part of post- 9/11 
U.S. policies we are discussing the issue of, you know, where allies 
or enemies are, it is a work in progress, and I think that confusion 
we see also applies to the question of who our allies are across 
Muslim countries. 

Just, I think, to answer the question, it is good to make the fol- 
lowing statement. All Islamists are Muslims, but not all Muslims 
are Islamists, at least not yet. I think that sort of gives us the an- 
swer of who are allies are, that we are looking for Muslims who 
are not Islamists and who are actually making the choice them- 
selves within Islam right now against Islamism, and they need all 
the support they can get from us: Financial, institutional, ideolog- 
ical, governmental, whatever you have. 

The decision we are making in the Muslim world is not between 
those who are Muslims and who are not. It is between Muslims 
who are subscribing to this utopian revolutionary, violent world 
view, and those who are not, and it seems to me that the sooner 
we clarify that argument of who our allies are, the better we will 
have chances of supporting them inside the Muslim countries. 

Final point, the question of whether our allies are people who are 
moderate, moderate Islamists, that was a term circulated in Wash- 
ington for a while after 9/11, now it is not so much in coinage, but 
I have problems with that term as well simply because I really 
don’t think — I was born and raised in Turkey, I think it is a term 
that has little utility. Here is why. 

When you identify your allies not as people who are not 
Islamists, who are anti-Islamists, but people are moderate 
Islamists, whatever that is, it will fail. Those are Islamists we of- 
fended because you are basically implying that the kind of faith 
they practice is diluted diet Islam. 

Mr. Fortenberry. That is a very important point. 

Mr. Cagaptay. And those who are not Islamists, who are anti- 
Islamists will be offended because once you identify your allies as 
moderate Islamists they are going to say American has dropped us. 
They are interested in making alliances with Islamists, and not us. 
So I think it should be very clear that our allies are Muslims are 
not Islamists as opposed to Muslims who are Islamists. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Yes, Doctor. 

Mr. Fradkin. What I have to say will start with from what Soner 
just said. I already hear from Muslim friends that they already feel 
that they are being isolated by our apparent willingness to engage 
with Islamists, and it makes their going very tough. 

More generally, I wanted to report a remark of a Muslim friend 
of mine which responds, I think, to your question. He observed that 
if you are not a radical, if you are not a salafist, let alone a 
jihadist, then you are a traditional Muslim, and it is the way you 
and your family have lived for hundreds of years. You do not wake 
up in the morning thinking you have to sort of define that, or ex- 
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plain it, or argue for it, and that is perfectly natural. It is just your 
tradition and the way you lived. 

The unfortunate part of that is that in the present circumstances 
people do need to do that, otherwise they are basically confronted 
with radicals who are telling them constantly that they are not 
good Muslims, even if they are living exactly the way that their 
families have lived for 300-400 years. 

So the problem is if that was the kind of Islam, for example, that 
we — just looking at it from our point of view — wanted to live with, 
we could live with. How does that defend itself against people who 
are going around saying that in — a fashion that we find in other 
religious troops — that they are not orthodox enough so to speak, 
and that is not — whatever that would be it doesn’t exist yet, and 
that is what one would have to look to, and I will leave it at that. 

Mr. Fortenberry. I have two questions or comments that flow 
out of your comments. One is, again, and again this is not a con- 
demnation of any kind, Mr. Simon, but the use of language and 
what I hear you saying is, and tell me if this is acceptable in your 
view in the Muslim world, Muslims who are Islamists versus non- 
Islamists, are traditional Islam, traditional Muslims? 

Mr. Fradkin. People who have lived their traditional life. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Instead of a moderate or secular labeling? 

Mr. Fradkin. Right, they just think of themselves as Muslims. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Yes, the second issue would be though what 
compels the ongoing choice for preserving that world view? You 
pointed out some thing, our humanitarian efforts, perhaps more en- 
gagement, direct engagement in the Palestinian question would be 
helpful. Any other suggestions? 

Mr. Blankley. Well, I don’t advocate this but in some sense 
Sunnis, as I understand it, judge their goodness as Muslims de- 
pending on — is Allah blessing them based on their position. Are 
they in charge? Are they prospering? Somewhat like Protestantism 
in America at the time of our founding. Benjamin Franklin, et 
cetera, believing that if you are a prosperous person, that you are 
being a good Christian and God was giving you his blessings. 

So the condition that they find themselves in of being out of 
power and poor is evidence perhaps that they are not performing 
adequately, and that can drive for the reform, which is back to lit- 
eralism, and perhaps into the violence that we want to get away 
from. 

So to some extent, if you can empower them and have them see 
that they are succeeding and prospering, that is one thing. Now, 
in Iraq, that is a problem because the Sunnis are not going to like- 
ly in a democratic process be back in charge and that will be evi- 
dence to them that they are not being sufficiently good Muslims, 
and they will turn to even more violence. 

So I don’t know how you get there, but certainly that is an ele- 
ment of self-esteem that generates a sense that they don’t have to 
go further into reform as they might consider it. 

Mr. Cagaptay. I think language is important as you said because 
in the current struggle many Islamists are trying to portray the on- 
going struggle as America versus Islam, which is how we are going 
to lose this if that is how it stays. I think the idea is to make this 
look as America versus Islamists. America with Muslims against 
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Islamists, those Muslims who are against Islamists. That is why I 
think the terms is not just semantics, but it actually has bearing 
in the Muslim world, and I think the U.S. policy should reflect that 
choice of words. How so? 

What can be done? I think we can study this by looking at what 
Islamists are doing to promote their cause and to replicate that on 
the other side of the aisle. So if Islamists are funding free Islamist 
education across the Muslim world because they have billions of 
dollars, you fund good free secular education across the Muslim 
world. If Islamists are funding that kind of media, you fund not 
Islamists media. If Islamists are funding that kind of political 
party, you fund non-Islamist political parties. You support them. 
You do exchanges, and I think in this regard, some people argue 
the similarities looking at how the Cold War was won, through 
massive amount of both intellectual and financial investment in 
Western Europe, support of pro-Western forces could set up exam- 
ples of how to win this now across the Muslim countries. 

Honestly, it seems to me that the effort that is being put by 
Islamists, what I called earlier Islamists international, in pro- 
moting this cause of jihad and struggle and terrorism and anti- 
Americanism is not being replicated at all across the aisle with the 
forces of secularism or Muslim Islamists. They are not getting one 
hundredth of the support that Islamists are getting across the 
world. They are not getting one hundredth support that we should 
be giving them. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Did you have something else to add? 

Mr. Simon. Please. 

Mr. Fradkin. I am going to suggest something along the lines 
that falls in with what Tony Blankley has said before. If you look 
at the main orientation of the radicals, what is a kind of first 
premise is that we Muslims are responsible for the situation that 
we are in now because we have failed our faith, we have been inad- 
equate to our predecessors, the virtuous ancestors, and I would say 
this much about that. 

There is something to that in the sense that the Muslim world 
as a whole as a political force became weak before the West became 
strong, and in fact it is not the case, if I may qualify what was said 
before, that the West or any part of it was always attacking the 
Muslim world, the Muslim world was far more powerful than any- 
thing in the West for 1,000 years, and that fact is very much on 
their minds to such an extent that it appears in speeches. 

For example, Mahmoud Ahmajinejad, his famous speech threat- 
ening to wipe Israel off the map was hardly about Israel at all. It 
was really about the struggle between Islam and its adversary, 
namely the West, and there he had kind of a very strict chrono- 
logical view of things. They were winning for 1,000 years. We have 
been waiting for 300. You have to reverse it. 

I think it would be very important for that claim to be examined 
by Muslims by themselves. Whether it is intellectuals, whether it 
is theologians, whether it is historians, or even at a more popular 
level what exactly did go to a formula that was popular awhile ago, 
what did go wrong, and by the way, what went right, and what are 
the facts of Muslim history, and to encourage a kind of real self- 
examination because what really dominates, the major orientation 
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is just sort of a kind of outward blame. There is no attempt to look 
at the Muslim world, its pluses, its minuses, its problems with a 
view to what could be a real solution. 

There are two solutions on offer. One is Islam, that is the slogan, 
and the other is to get rid of us. So long as that is the alpha and 
omega of reflection the kind of thing you were looking for before. 
Congressman Pence, will find it hard to emerge. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Well, it is made particularly complicated by 
the new media age that we are in that creates transnationalism 
very, very immediately. 

Mr. Fradkin. Yes. 

Mr. Fortenberry. And empowers — well, perhaps oftentimes give 
a very false impression of the West and our intention. A few years 
ago I understand the most popular television show in the word was 
Baywatch. So here you have this image of a materialistic kind of 
culture being constantly sent into areas where those traditions 
would be offended. Yet at the same time it is kind of popular. It 
is kind of odd, but nonetheless that is real, and so the challenge 
that you have laid out is obviously veiy sincere but also very deep. 

I appreciate all of you gentlemen being with us today. 

Mr. Ackerman. I appreciate what the Chairman said. That 
Baywatch is pretty interesting. I think there was about 72 virgins 
would be watching it. 

Let me first plead guilty to secular. I don’t think secular has any- 
thing to do with being anti-religion or anti-people who are reli- 
gious. To the opposite, I think it means that you are tolerant of all 
views, all religious views, not just selected ones, and the views of 
people who might not be religious, and I don’t see too many people 
busting through the borders of any country that is not a secular 
country to try to take up residency, and to live there. 

I have an action question and that is, you know, what do we do, 
and it is predicated on a belief that I have that indeed, as was said 
here, words and nuances are very important, but actions are much 
more important because people understand that and believe that a 
lot more because there is no hypocrisy to it. It is there if you are 
doing it for whatever the reasons. 

This is a zero sum game, although everybody can stand to gain 
if we changed the rules. Right now it is if I win or you win. I think 
we have made some mistakes. I think the way both we and the 
Israelis handled Hamas rather rougher than Fatah, could have 
been a lot better if you have somebody like Abu Mazon from Fatah 
at least talking the language of peace and solving things through 
dialogue. That is a whole different direction than they saw in the 
Palestinian sectors, and we should have rushed in to put a lot of 
money in his hands so that he could give out the goodies because 
when he had the election it was either Fatah was going to win or 
Hamas was going to win. And if it is between the terrorists and 
the crooks, I am with the crooks. Someone was going to win the 
election, and we didn’t put a bet down there, and that bet should 
have been made early. 

The same thing that Hamas does to become popular, Hezbollah 
does to be popular, we saw it in Lebanon, you become the social 
service agency when government is corrupt. You become the people 
who helped my family, who feed my children, who take care of my 
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elderly parents, and you have earned my sympathy, certainly if not 
my undying gratitude and support because you become the pro- 
vider because the government does not act in loco parentis or to 
motivate me to grow up. 

We have not learned that. I mean, it was like, wow, watching 
after the Israelis institute the cease fire to see the Hezbollah guy 
out there handing out — you need a house, here is $12,000. You 
need a house, here is — maybe we should have hired that guy for 
FEMA. I mean, you know, what better indication that you can de- 
liver the services that people need than delivering the services that 
people need. We are not doing it. 

Turkey becomes a critical example. If we are looking for an ex- 
ample, and our strategy in Iraq, which I alluded to earlier, was 
somebody bombed us and we are going to kick somebody’s butt be- 
cause of it, and we picked the wrong one to kick maybe arguably, 
you know, the Arab world and the Muslim world look at it and say, 
well, you know, they were bombed because of this by those people, 
and they are now doing whatever over in Iraq because all Muslims 
are the same, and we are all being punished and whatever, what- 
ever. 

We should be rushing into places that need help and providing 
help. We have been all stick and no carrot, and I think if you want 
to win the hearts and minds of people, it is not necessarily by bat- 
tering them or kicking them or grabbing them by the sensitives, 
but by feeding their children, and I think if you feed their children, 
they know that you are for real. And I think that if this is a war 
of ideas, which it really, really is, then you have to capture some- 
body’s attention before you can explain your idea, and let them 
know who you really and truly are. Because we think they are 
somebody else, they believe we are somebody else, and I think that 
we have to change our perspective, not that we give up and rollover 
and don’t fight when we have to fight — I am not for that — ^but I 
think we have to prove ourselves in the Islamic world. We have not 
begun really to do that, and I maybe brief, very brief 

Mr. Blankley. Let me just make a very brief response. I am 
not — not that it matters, but I am not against that if it would 
work. I mean, if anything works, it is what we should support. But 
if you look at the experience at Britain where the terrorists, and 
I met with the head Scotland Yard last week discussing how he 
saw the problems developing in Britain, both of July 7th of last 
year and so much as they know of the current crop regarding the 
airline effort, these were overwhelmingly middle class, not excluded 
from British society, decent educations, decent jobs. Ideology had 
got the better of them. 

It is not to say that material won’t help, and obviously it is intu- 
itive to think that poverty is a breeding ground for all kinds of ide- 
ological exploitations, whether it was after the inflation in Ger- 
many or the Nazis. So it is not against it. But the point is to think 
that ideology and faith are not playing a very grabbing role in win- 
ning these hearts and minds for the other side I think is to ignore 
the power of faith. 

Mr. Ackerman. Tony, I used to believe that a lot until very, very 
recently, and I was very puzzled by how they are getting these kids 
who are from families that are more upwardly mobile than the gen- 
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eral view that we had of who these people are who blow themselves 
up, and I think we have to change our focus. It is not about the 
individual. It is about the collective sometimes, and they feel very 
connected and very part of their group. It is not them but they are 
soul, their conscious, their being, their identity has been humili- 
ated, doesn’t have jobs, not that they don’t have a job. 

Some of the greatest fighters in the history of this Congress for 
the downtrodden and the poor have been the wealthiest people in 
this country. That is their view and their mission. It is not about 
them. It is about “the us” and the greater part of who they are 
from. 

I think this is part of an ideology. It is not just about a part of 
an individual who is impoverished but whose people are suffering, 
and I think we have to somehow back up a little bit and address 
that bigger picture, and you have to do that, I think, by examples. 
I think you have to shower those who have the easiest possibilities 
of succeeding, the Turkeys of the world, and there aren’t many, to 
that kind of a position, and I think some of the unlikely cases that 
have thought of before such as the Palestinians might be a good 
case for that if we think it out and do it the right way. So instead 
of it being a bad example that inspires the terrorists, they become 
a good example for what people can become with the right kind of 
attention from the world. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Mr. Cagaptay. 

Mr. Cagaptay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Very briefly on this 
issue of secular. 

Mr. Fortenberry. We are going to have to conclude soon. 

Mr. Cagaptay. I will be very brief therefore. 

On this issue of secularism, I agree with 

Mr. Ackerman. Terrorists from some other committee even. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Cagaptay. I will be brief. I agree with you. Congressman, 
that we are not making a choice between those who are secular 
and who are Muslims because I think as it happens there are no 
Islamists in the Muslim world who are seculars, and there are 
many who are not Islamists and are also secular. So those who are 
secular, those who live in a secular lifestyle are clearly our allies 
because they form the backbone of this movement of anti-Islamism 
in the Muslim world. 

To the question of action and what can be done, I think what we 
ought to do is do what Islamists are doing, and do it better, and 
fund what Islamists are funding, and fund it with more means if 
we are to have an impact on this ongoing struggle as the way Mus- 
lim countries are being homogenized with this both radically uto- 
pian ideology as well as with cash and arms and violence attitudes 
coming from certain countries. 

Just to tie up, this is where Turkey really becomes important be- 
cause what Turkey has done for such a long time was to promote 
this idea of a secular society which can also be Muslim in its cul- 
ture and that there will be no contradiction or conflict between the 
two, and the more that is being endangered by what is going on 
in Turkey the more I am tempted to say that this is the example 
that we are trying to create, or this is the sample that we hope to 
see and it would be sad to see this example go down the drain. 
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Mr. Fortenberry. Well, thank you, sir, for those comments. 
Sometimes in smaller hearings it actually gives us the opportunity 
to prohe things in depth that we would not have had a chance to 
do otherwise, so I think this has been extraordinarily fruitful. 
Thank you, Mr. Ackerman, the Ranking Member, for your insight- 
ful comments. Mr. Blakely as well, and this is a very good example 
of something that appears irreconcilable but yet if we probe a little 
bit there might be some common ground. 

Gentlemen, we appreciate your coming today, your sacrifice of 
time. Your work is obviously very, very important to us and must 
be deeply meaningful to you. Thank you for what you do. 

[Whereupon, at 12:39 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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